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The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 

will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 

E it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 

= Military School, Business College, Scientific, 

= Art, Music or Normal School, College or 

University. Kindly indicate whether you 

have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL, DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOuTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASs. 
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Parsonsfield Seminary 


NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 
For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. 
All sports. College preparatory course. Domestic 
science. Agriculture. Endowment permits $150 to 
cover allexpenses. Booklet. 
SUMNER L. MOUNTFORT, A.B., Principal 
x4, Kezar Falls, Maine 
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THE COMPANION 


SES FORALL THE FAMILY S58 SSS June 7, 1917 SSB 





FOUNDED 1834 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 

















BY MEANS OF AN EFFICIENT FACULTY OF 20 EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL- 
NIGH COMPLETE MATERIAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS AND PLAYING 
FIELDS, AND A DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT CULTIVATED THROUGH NEARLY 
THREE GENERATIONS, WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY EDUCATES BOYS. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOG 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 91 Providence Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 














Sea 
Pines 


for outdoor life. 
German and Spanish by native teachers. 





School of Personality for Girls 


APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 


and 1000 feet of seashore. 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 


for health, character and initiative. 
Climate is exceptionally favorable 

College Preparatory. French, 
Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handi- 


work, Household Arts,'Secretarial and other courses for securing teamed Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. Booklet. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A. M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Box D, Brewster, Mass. 





100 acres; pine groves 
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Kent’s Hill Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE. 


One of New England’s best equipped 
schools. Extensive grounds. Modern build- 
ings. Fields for all athletic games. Stimu- 
lating winter sports. Courses preparing for 
college, scientific schools and business. 
Agriculture. 500 acre farm. Dairy. Excep- 
tional courses in music. The school offers 
equal opportunities for boys and girls ata ¢ 
very moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


— §=JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. 
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Westbrook Seminary 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. 
completely remodeled. Complete Courses in Domestic Science. 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. 
tion for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. 


87th year opens Sept. 20th, 1917. Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 





Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories, 


Languages, including Spanish. Thorough prepara- 


Portland 
Maine 


Six buildings, 
College entrance certificates. 


Special courses in Music. 








URDE 
COLLEGE 


Business and Shorthand 
A Modern School of Commerce 


18 Boylston Street, cor. Washington Street, Boston 
Send for free catalogue. 
Hebron, Maine 


HEBRON ACADEM 40 acres. 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences for 
girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home for 
boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome food. Pure spring water. 
College preparatory. General courses. Domestic chemistry. 
Address WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 


Kimball Union Academy Mgide- 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 105th 
year opens September 12th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New 
gy 7 Playing fields. School farm. 




















CAMP BEACON »x 


Exceptional camp for healthy, refined boys of particular parents only. 
tutoring and rational outdoor sports under experienced physicians and university graduates. 
spring water, milk, cream, from estate; plenty wholesome food. Fine buildings, tents and equip- 
ment. Handsome booklet on request. Rates absolutely inclusive. No extras. Refe: ences required. 


LOUIS C. WOODRUFF, A.M., 107 West 76th Street, Apartment 3, NEW YORK 








Gentleman's private preserve—5000 acres. 
G LAKE, ADIRONDACK MTS., NEW YORK. 
Heart of the Wilderness. 


Character development, 
Pure 























AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 

Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual therapy. 
Thorough and intensive work. Limited numbers. 
gression in exercise. 


Practical training in teaching. Scientific pro- 
Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice. 
nervous energy. Personal supervision and care. 


Athletic work in summer camp. Personalities 
studied, developing successful teachers. 


Training in economy of 





Increasing d 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINER, Director, 47 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


d for our graduat 


Send for booklet. 











CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 
Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 
38th year opens October 4th. 


School of 
Expression University ‘of "Vermont Boston 


wille, Chicago. List of Dr. 
Curry’s books (recommended ony ne wer Te and **Expression” free. 


$.S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 





One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science training. 


Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18,1917. Ad- 


dress Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N. J. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Faculty of men and women. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE 
D.D., LL.D., President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. | 


The Sargent School ‘tattziss’, 


Established 1881. Lar, ae teachers’ department for physi- | 

cal education in the world. General and special courses | 

prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet. | 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 

















for Physical | 


20 buildings. | 











Aschool where girls learn 
self-reliance. 23 miles from 
Boston. Extensive grounds A 

—modern buildings. 


ndover, Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
Household Science. 

ounded 1828. 








155th year. 35 miles from Boston. 


cratic. 
Athletic field. 


Moody 


healthful, comfortable surroundings. 


Your son—not the class—the unit. 


Dummer Academy 


South Byfield 


Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. 


ouse. New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. 


Massachusetts 


330 acres. A boys’ boarding and day school, small (50 boys) and demo- 
Preparation for college and technical schools. 


Gymnasium. 
Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 
Only 12 boys admitted. 


Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in 


For catalog and other information address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 
















A Famous Old New England Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. 


hockey, basketball and other sports. $600-$700. 


General Courses. 
Science and Home Management. Art. Music. Modern Languages. Interior 
Decorating. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, 
Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. For catalog address MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL,Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Domestic 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Principal. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M.D. 
‘pachoniedeonas from recognized preparatory oe accepted. 

4 years course begins September, 1917. 








talog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 





OWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. 
Miustrated booklet. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy's personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. All 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 


Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guid- 
— in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six bui Gy 










Separate building. 


Distinctive management and house mother. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Six-acre athletic fields. 
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New Founders Halt 


LOOMIS 


An endowed school offering pro- 
gressive studies preparatory to agri- 
cultural, business, scientific and 
academic colleges, with practical 
work for pupils who do not intend 
to enter college. The provision of 
one instructor to every ten pupils 
insures individual attention. All 
pupils share in the useful labor of 
the school. Careful attention is 
given to personal habits, good man- 
ners and the spirit of hospitality. 
Much of the government of the 
school is in the hands of a Student 
Council, elected entirely by the 
pupils, and every effort is made to 
cultivate self-reliance and individ- 
ual initiative. The near vicinity of 
Hartford affords rare advantages in 
medical attendance and opportuni- 
ties to hear good music. 














Dormitories and Dining Hall 


The school buildings are all new and fire- 
proof. Founders Hall, completed in 1916, 
contains chapel with three-manual organ, 
library, study, laboratories, class-rooms, 
music studio and offices. It has indirect 
electric light, steam heat and modern venti- 
lating system. Large, airy gymnasium, two 
athletic fields, hockey pond and Farmington 
river afford facilities for all sports. The 
school farm of one hundred acres provides 
a laboratory for agricultural work, and milk 
and cream produced under ideal conditions. 
The investment in buildings and grounds 
is upward of $750,000, yet an endowment 
of $2,500,000 permits a rate of $400 a year. 
Several scholarships are available for espe- 
cially deserving pupils. 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M. 
Headmaster, Loomis Institute 
Windsor, Conn. 




















Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake 
for boating and skating. Three fine build- 
ings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
English. Certificates for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 
Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 





























Your boy or girl will be guided at Tilton 
with the purpose of the school always in 
mind—developing systematic habits of study, 
good manners and worth-while morals. This 
purpose is made possible, by the close inti- 
macy existing between students, instructors 


and principal. For younger boys—a limited 
number—there is a separate Junior Depart- 
ment and Chase Cottage with a house mother 
in charge. For good health—Athletics, and a 
location in the White Mountain Region. 
Endowed—rates $300 to $400. Catalog. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 20 School Street., TILTON, N. H. 








































































n. 40acres. 8modern | } 
y eparate playgrounds 
for boys and girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. 
Play and study supervised. Food from the school 
farm. Pure spring water. College entrance certifi- 
cate. Prepares for technical schools. Practical arts. 
Each pupil has advantage of personal friendship of 
trained, sympathetic teachers. Your boy or girl 
educated, not merely instructed, in a wholesome 
environment at moderate expense. Address 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Head Master, ANDOVER, N. H. 


at the foot of of Ragged Mountai 
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T=: invitation came so casually that 
Elsie Emerson could hardly believe 
that she was really being asked to 
her first party. Mrs. Dayton had come up 
that morning with friends of Elsie’s father 
to see some etchings that Mr. Emerson had 
made in Paris. As she looked at the pic- 
tures, she suddenly turned to the artist. 

‘*Won’t you bring your daughter down to 
my apartment this evening?’’ she said. 
“‘T’m having some young people in for Jack 
and Dorothy, and now that we are such near 
neighbors Elsie ought to know them.’’ 

Mrs. Dayton smiled at the young girl as 
she gave the invitation, and it seemed to 
Elsie that everyone in the room must hear 
her heart beat as she waited for her father 
* to answer. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’? he replied carelessly. 
‘*Delighted. Now, here is a sketch that 
illustrates just what we were speaking of.’’ 

Mrs. Dayton took the picture into her 
‘.» hand, but she still looked at Elsie. The girl 
ere Managed to smile timidly. Everyone was 
' so much occupied that it did not seem 
necessary for her to speak—and she was 
very glad of that, for her English, although 
correct, had a distinctly foreign sound. It 
embarrassed her not to be able to speak 
her native tongue perfectly. But she had 
not been in America since her mother had 
died ten years before, when she was still a 
little girl; all her school life had been 
passed in France, and so it was not strange 
that English was a little hard for her. 

It had been the happiest day of Elsie’s 
life when, after the war broke out, her 
father decided to return to New York 
to live. She could remember little of her 
own country, but she loved it with an in- 
tensity of feeling that would have amazed 
most young people who have never had 
to live in foreign lands. Besides, she was 
to keep house for her father in New York; 
and although Elsie had never known her 
father very well, she lavished all the affec- 
tion of her lonely life upon him. 

At Mr. Emerson’s studio in Paris there 
was no one to care for a young girl, and 
so Elsie had spent most of her time at 
boarding school. The life she had led had 
made her shy and retiring. 

Now everything was to be different. 
Even after three lonely months in New 
York, which had seemed very strange to 
her after her rosy dreams of America, 
Elsie still had hopes of what this new life 
was to mean when her father was once settled 
and when she should know some one in the 
great city. There must be some one for her 
to know—among so many people. 

Day after day she went out on little house- 
hold errands and painstakingly practiced her 
English on the clerks at the stores. At home 
her father was usually either busy in his 
studio or was talking to one of his fellow 
artists who dropped in for a chat now and 
then. They never asked her to join them 
in their talk, and so she passed much of her 
time in her own small room with her sewing 
or reading. 

Sometimes, when her eyes grew tired, she 
would sit and look out of her window, which 
was at the end of an oblong court. The house, 
an old-fashioned mansion on Washington 
Square, had been made over into large apart- 
ments; there was one apartment on each 
floor except the top story. That had been 
divided into small studio apartments, in one 
of which Elsie and her father lived. 

Elsie’s window, just under the roof, had 
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DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


SHE CLUNG TO THE ROPE WITH ONE HAND AND WITH THE OTHER 
PUSHED AGAINST THE WINDOW. 
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IT WAS CLOSED AND LOCKED! 














plenty of light and air, but no outlook except 
on the bricks and mortar of the court. She 
could see the perpendicular row of windows 
on the wall at her right; they belonged to the 
other apartments in the house; but as the 
season was late, and most of the occupants of 
the apartments had left the city for the coun- 
try or seashore, all the windows except one 
were closed. That window opened from Mrs. 
Dayton’s apartment on the floor below. 
Although she had met Mrs. Dayton that 
morning for the first time, Elsie felt that she 
knew the family better than she knew anyone 
else in New York. When she had sat at her 
window gay young voices and music had often 
floated up from the floor below, and so she 
had come to know that the family consisted 
of a mother and a son and daughter of about | 
her own age. She had imagined so much about 
them that she had come to feel really inti- 
mate with them. At first she’ had thought 
that it would be only a question of time when 
she should meet them, but after a while she 





had begun to realize that people often live 


within a few feet of each other but never 
get beyond a casual greeting on the stairs. 
Elsie had never mentioned her disappoint- 
ment—there was no one to mention it to, in 
fact, except her father, and somehow the girl 


was right; Mr. Emerson had lived alone too 
many years to appreciate easily the needs and 
the feelings of his young daughter. Moreover, 
he had been especially preoccupied of late. 
Although he had acquired a reputation for a 
certain kind of work in Paris, he had been 
away from New York too long to drop into 
things again without a struggle—and he had 
not sold many pictures. 

As the guests turned to go this morning, 
after looking over his etchings, Mrs. Dayton 
took Elsie’s hand and told her not to forget 
the party that evening. 

‘*O madam, I could not forget!’ Elsie 
answered impetuously, and then blushed be- 
cause her speech had sounded so un-American. 

Mr. Emerson went off with one of the men 
of the party for luncheon, and Elsie was left 








alone. She did not mind, for she had much 
to do. She must get a dress ready for the 
party; her simple wardrobe did not boast 
an evening gown. But laid away carefully 
in the bottom of her trunk was a white 
silk dress that had been her mother’s. Elsie 
had saved it for some great occasion, and 
surely, she thought, the proper moment to 
use it had arrived. 
Very gently she unwrapped the gown, 
tried it on, and surveyed herself critically 
in the glass. It was undoubtedly becoming. 
The creamy whiteness of the silk gleamed 
against the whiteness of her neck and 
arms and brought out the brilliant color of 
her cheeks and the blackness of her hair. 
But Elsie did not notice those details— 
she was more concerned with the fit, for her 
mother had been larger than she. Through 
all the afternoon she worked hard, and 
when evening came she was tired, but not 
unsatisfied with the results. 
At six o’clock a messenger boy brought 
a note from her father: he had a business 
engagement and would not be home until 
after dinner. For the first time a little, 
unhappy doubt tried to thrust itself into 
Elsie’s mind, but she banished it. When 
she had eaten her dinner, she gave herself 
up to the pleasure of dressing for her first 
party. She felt no discontent that she must 
be alone, without any of the loving help 
and comment that most girls would expect 
on such an occasion. 
She piled her dark hair in high coils on 
the top of her head—for the first time; 
then, when she had donned the old-fash- 
ioned gown, she looked into her small 
mirror. Her eyes sparkled back at her with 
excitement and happiness. There would be 
other young people at the party—at last 
she was going to meet some of her own 
dear Americans whom she had so much 
longed to know. 
She was ready now, and, sitting down, 
she prepared to wait for her father. She 
went over in her mind what she should say 
that evening. She hoped that people did 
not have to talk much at a party, but what- 
ever she did say she wished to be correct. 
An hour passed, and Elsie began to feel 
uneasy ; but she was sure that her father 
would return. It was still early—in her 
eagerness she had dressed too soon. 
After a while she went into her own 
room to see whether there were any signs 
of the party on the floor below. The sound 
of young voices came to her through the 
open window, and now and then some one 
passed in sight. Presently there was music. 

She got up and opened her door into the 


| studio, so that ‘she should hear her father 
thought that he would not understand. She | 


the moment he came in. As she passed the 
mirror, her hair seemed to her a little 
‘*mussed.’? She coiled it again, hastening 
excitedly lest her father should enter and 
find her not ready to start. 

But still he did not come. 

A heavy uneasiness made it impossible for 
her to sit still. Up and down her room she 
wandered and out into the studio, but the 
sounds of gayety on the floor below drew her 
back often to the window. Nine o’clock came 
and went and finally ten o’clock. Two bright 
red spots burned in Elsie’s cheeks and a hard 
lump gathered in her throat. She did not 
know at what time people went to parties, 
but probably it did not matter—except, of 
course, that you missed so much. 

After a while there was extra noise and 
bustling on the floor below,—voices called 
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back and forth, some of the lights went out, — 
then, silence. The party was over, and she 
had missed it. ‘Two great tears stole down her 
cheeks and splashed unnoticed on her hands, 
tightly clasped in her lap. 

The next thing she knew she was curled up 
on her bed, sobbing miserably. She should 
‘muss’? the gown, but what did it matter? 
She should never be asked to another party. 

But after a while she got up and smoothed out 
her dress. It was wrong for her to feel so badly. 
Probably her father had some good reason for 
not returning—perhaps he had received an 
order. She sat down by the window and did 
not move again for a long time. When she did 
move, it was to draw her breath in sharply, 
suspiciously. She had certainly smelled smoke. 

She went out quickly into the studio and on 
into her father’s bedroom beyond, and into the 
tiny kitchen, but everything was as she had 
left it. When she returned to her own room 
the smell was stronger than before. Puzzled, 


she hesitated for a moment, and then, leaning | 


from her window, looked down. Suddenly she 
caught her breath in a quick gasp—for from 
the window on the floor below came a small 
but steady spiral of black smoke. 

In another moment Elsie had run down the 
stairs and was frantically ringing the Daytons’ 
doorbell. There was no answer; Elsie did not 
know that Mrs. Dayton had taken her guests 
to a hotel near by for supper; the servants 
slept downstairs. The girl, wasted several pre- 
cious minutes in trying to make herself heard ; 
then, disconcerted, she returned to her own 
rooms. She had no telephone; if she had had, 
she would not have known whom to call. As 
she hurried back to her room, Elsie tried to 
compose herself and to think what was the 
best thing to do. So far as she knew, Mrs. 
Dayton and her children might be in actual 
danger. Then suddenly it occurred to her that 
there must be a window directly under hers. 

By leaning out as far as she dared, she could 
just see the sill, and she instantly decided to 
go down. She had done it once in a fire drill 
at school. She found a strong piece of trunk 
rope and with fingers that trembled with 
excitement tied it securely to the steam radia- 
tor. Then, flinging the end of the rope over 
che sill and bracing her feet against the side of 
the house, she swung herself over. For one 
instant she hung dizzily in the air; the next 
she had slipped down the rope and her feet 
had found the stone window sill. 

Gasping with the effort and trembling with 
fright, the girl clung to the rope with one 
hand and with the other pushed against the 
window. It was closed and locked! Great 
packing boxes were piled against it! Too late 
she saw what a trap she had let herself into, 
but strangely enough the danger in which her 
position placed her did not occur to her. She 
was almost frantic with worry because she 
could not get into the Daytons’ apartment. 

She called for help—but there was no one to 
hear her, and after a few minutes she gave 
that up. Unable to go either up or down, she 
stood on the window sill and pondered the 
situation. Carefully turning her back to the 
window, she next peered out into the court. 
At first she could not see anything distinctly 
in the half light; but her long, lonely hours 
had taught her to know every brick in the 
place, and gradually things took shape. 

Just below her, running round the building, 
was a narrow ledge. Would she dare to walk 
on that to the window from which the smoke 
was coming? With a shudder, she turned her 
face up toward the sky. The stars had never 
before looked so big and bright to her. Fora 
moment she gazed at them, and then, bracing 
herself, looked down again. A wave of dizzi- 
ness surged over her, so that she had to close 
her eyes to keep herself from falling. 

When she opened her eyes again, she looked 
down upon the ledge, which seemed waiting 
for her to decide. It was the only way—and 
yet, how could she—with nothing to hold to 
—and turn the angle of the wall, too? Her 
quick memory for detail told her that the tele- 
phone wires that came from the roof above 
would help her. 

She decided that it would be easier to go 
with her back to the wall. And she would 
have a firmer hold in her stocking feet; so she 
kicked off her slippers, one at a time. She lis- 
tened, fascinated, to hear them fall, four floors 
below. Would it take her as long as that if 
she were to drop? 


way. Half a dozen steps would do it. She 
counted them painfully—and then, just as she 
was sure that she could do no more, her hand 
touched the edge of the window casing. With 
a quick swing she turned, flung her other arm 
over the sill and pulled herself up into the 
room, where she dropped upon the floor. 

Utterly exhausted, she lay quite still where 
she fell; but although she could not have 
moved at that moment, she did not lose con- 
sciousness, and presently the strong smell of 
smoke reminded her that her task was not yet 
finished. Aching in every nerve, she pulled 
herself to her feet and stood looking dizzily 
round the room. 

By the one light that had been left she saw 
what had happened. A spark from the open 
fire had set ablaze the rug and a pile of cushions 
lying on it, and was creeping slowly up a 
heavy curtain and threatening the more gauzy 
drapery of the window. Elsie took in the sit- 
uation at a glance—and turned to rouse the 
family. Much to her surprise, she found that 
she was alone in the apartment. But, nothing 
daunted, she went to work single-handed. 

Fifteen minutes later, Mrs. Dayton and her 
son and daughter opened their front door and 
halted in amazement at the strange little figure 
that stood, blackened, begrimed and wet, in 
the middle of the wrecked room. 

Jack Dayton was the first to recover himself. 
‘Why, we’ve been having a fire, and Miss 
Emerson has put it out!’’ 

The next moment they were all gathered 
round Elsie, asking her excited questions, 
praising her, thanking her, all in a breath. 

‘*How did you ever get in?’’ Jack asked. 








The thought sickened her, but she did not 
hesitate a moment. 
time already, she decided. Clinging to the 
rope, which fortunately was long enough, she 
stepped down, cautiously, to the ledge. Then 
she dropped the rope. For an awful instant she 


She had lost too much | 


trembled so violently that it seemed that she | 


must fall. 
wires, found them, took three steps, and then 
another—and she had turned the angle. The 
worst was over, she told herself bravely, as 
she stopped for breath. Her heart was pound- 
ing so that she found it hard to breathe. One 
more step and she must go alone. 
went downward from there. 
Again the dizziness threatened to overcome 
her; it seemed that she must pitch forward 
into the blackness. With her eyes tight closed, 
she went on. Sight could not help her now 
—every nerve was concentrated on feeling her 


Then she groped for the telephone | 


Elsie was suddenly much embarrassed. She 


“BUT HE—HE WOULD 
COME, UNCLE RED,” 
ANSWERED JIMMY %; 
DOWNS 


felt herself blush hotly as she struggled with 
her heavy hair, which had fallen over her 
shoulders. She hated desperately the idea of 
telling how she had come—the adventure 
seemed so foolish, so unnecessary now. 

But the Daytons were all waiting for her an- 
swer. ‘‘I—I came down a rope!’’ she faltered. 

At first they did not understand; then Jack 
Dayton went over to the window and looked 
down upon the ledge. 

‘“*Do you mean to say,’’ he said, and his 
voice was husky, ‘‘that you walked along that 
ledge? Why, you wonderful girl !’’ 

Elsie looked from one to another. How kind 
these Americans were! They had not thought 
her silly—they had understood at once. 

‘*T believed that you were asleep,’’ she 
explained, but before she could say more Mrs. 
Dayton, who was sobbing, gathered the girl 
close in her arms. No one had ever made such 


|@ fuss over Elsie before—it was surprising, 


to be sure, but very agreeable. 

So, at last, they all sat down in a row on a 
big couch to talk it over. And Elsie explained 
shyly about the party, and how it was the first 
one she had ever been asked to, and how sorry 
she had been to miss it, but her father had 
been called away on business; he would be 
sorry, too, she added politely. 

Mrs. Dayton and Dorothy had exchanged 
frequent glances during this recital. 

‘*T’Il tell you what we’ll do,’? Mrs. Dayton 
said. ‘‘We’ll have another party to-morrow 
night—a much nicer one—on purpose for you. ’’ 


more than her words. 
Mr. 


minutes later. He had come in and, supposing | 


that Elsie was in bed asleep, was looking over | | you understand. What do 
some drawings in his studio. He apologized | you say ?”’ 


| contritely to Mrs. Dayton—he had forgotten 


The wires | 


the party—his engagement had been very | do it. Thank you,’’ Jimmy 
important—but he was glad that Elsie had | replied. ‘‘Come, Bitters. ’’ 


gone, anyway. 


‘*But what have you been doing to your- | once more alightwith happi- 
self?’’ he finished as, for the first time, he | ness, walked away, Redfield 


noticed his daughter’s bedraggled condition. 


Then Mrs. Dayton explained—in fact, she | himself. 
and Mr. Emerson talked for a long time; but! that after two or three good 









Elsie did not hear what they said, so much 
engrossed was she in what the young Daytons 
were telling her of the wonders of New York. 
But when her new friends had gone, Mr. 
Emerson drew his daughter to him and kissed 
her. 

‘*‘Never take such a chance again, little 
girl,’’ he said, and there was something in his 
voice that Elsie had not heard for years—not 
since her mother had died. 

‘*We will surely go to Mrs. Dayton’s party 
to-morrow night, ’’ he went on after a moment, 
releasing her gently. ‘‘But go now and get off 
that wet dress; you’ll catch cold.’’ 

Then, for the first time, Elsie looked down 





at the ‘‘mussed’’ and ruined gown, and there 





By Sheldon 


HE stout gray team owned by Redfield 

Barnes halted just within the wide- 

swung gate that led to the hill pasture 
where the spring ploughing was in progress, 
and looked round in mild surprise at the delay, 
for their owner was in the habit of ‘‘keeping 
things moving,’’ as he called it. The tanned 
face of the energetic farmer usually wore an 
expression of distinct self-satisfaction, but just 
now it showed a decided frown. The frown, 
occasioned by the appearance upon the prem- 
ises of a reddish-brown dog of the collie breed, 








Emerson was very much astonished | the whole crop, why, go 
when they all brought Elsie home a few | ahead. It’ll take all your 


| 


| to put in an acre of pota- 

‘*O merci, madame!’’ Elsie began in her | toes up in the pasture there 
excitement, then blushed again, and finished | where we’re ploughing—it’s 
primly, ‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Dayton, you are | stony, you know, and weedy 
very kind.’’ But the sparkle in her eyes said | —bull thistles and mare’s- 


was only partly lifted as he turned to the 


DRAWINGS BY OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 


much-freckled boy, who was 
evidently the dog’s master. 

‘*T thought I told you not to 
bring the pup, Jimmy. We 
don’t want him here. I thought 
you understood that, I thought 
you did.’’ 

‘*But he—he would come, 
Uncle Red,’’ answered Jimmy 
Downs. ‘‘And I thought if—if 
you saw how good he was’’— 
the boy’s brown hand that had 
been furtively caressing the fine 
ears of the dog slipped sud- 
denly round the animal’s neck 
—‘‘and if you saw what a lot he could do, 
why—maybe you’d—you’d —’’ 

‘*Do! A lot he’ll do—a little mongrel pup 
like that! He’ll eat a lot and hang round un- 
derfoot, and probably bark at teams. That’s 
about what he’ll do. We don’t keep that kind 
here at ‘Red Barns,’ my boy—you may as well 
understand that, first off.’’ 

Redfield Barnes cast an approving glance at 
the substantial farm buildings neatly painted 
‘in red and white. The farm name had always 
seemed to him especially fitting. 

‘** And so I’ll tell you, Jimmy,’’ he went on, 
‘*‘you can just take that dog, right now, 
and — 

Redfield Barnes stopped suddenly, for a look 
of such keen distress had appeared in the boy’s 
round face that the man was strangely stirred. 
There were times—he had often noticed it— 
when, notwithstanding the freckles, the boy’s 
face looked strangely like that of Redfield’s 
favorite sister, the boy’s mother, who had 
died some years before. The big gray horses 
pulled at the lines and started forward, but the 
farmer stopped them again. 
His eye was on the distant 
ploughing, and a sudden 
shrewd smile had lighted 
his face. 

“*T’ll tell you, Jimmy,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I don’t want to 
be hard on ye. If you want 
to keep the pup bad enough 


tail and what not—and raise 
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was a catch in her throat as she answered. 
‘*O father, I cannot wear it again—I cannot 
go to the party !’’ 

‘*Indeed you can go to the party. You shall 
have the prettiest new dress in all New York. 
I will go with you to-morrow to buy it. That 
engagement of mine meant a splendid order, 
—so I am to be very busy,—but after this I 
want to see more of my little girl than I ever 
have done before. ’’ 

As Elsie went to take off the wreck of the 
dress that she had got ready so carefully a few 
hours before, she wondered whether anyone 
in all the world could possibly be as happy as 
she was that night. At last New York and 
her new life had surpassed her rosiest dreams. 





stiff days in that stony pasture in the hot sun 
Jimmy’ll make up his mind he don’t need 
that little pup nigh as much as he thinks he 
does. We’ll see, anyhow. Go on, Bill!” 

Haying was finished at ‘‘Red Barns,’’ and 
the great lofts were well filled. When the oat 
harvest was well under way, Redfield Barnes 
said to his nephew one afternoon: 

‘*T guess I’ve done a pretty foolish thing, 
Jimmy. I’ve bought the Egerton heifers. ’’ 

‘*What!’? exclaimed Jimmy, in excitement. 
‘*The five-hundred-dollar ones, Uncle Red?’’ 

‘Sure thing, Jimmy. Five hundred apiece, — 
and there’s four of ’em,—pure bred, of course. 
It’s a sight of money, boy. But I don’t know; 
it may be a good thing for ‘Red Barns.’ There’s 
a great call now for these black-and-white 
cattle, pure bred, and I’m thinking there’ll be 
a much greater call later on. I’m going to send 
you after the heifers, Jimmy.” 

The boy stared in mute astonishment at his 
uncle. Redfield was leaning on a crutch and 
he winced as his foot touched the ground. The 
day before he had been thrown from a load of 
grain and had sprained his ankle. 

‘“‘The Egertons are going to leave,’’ the 
farmer went on, ‘‘and I agreed to take the 
cattle to-morrow or next day; but I can’t go 
with this foot, and almost everyone is busy 
just now with the oat harvest. One or two 
men that I could get I don’t want. I think I 
can trust you with the heifers. You’ve done 
real well this summer, Jimmy ; your potatoes 
are looking fine. ’’ 

The boy flushed with pleasure. Words of 
praise from his uncle were rare. 

‘*Can I take Bitters?’’ he asked quickly. 

‘*Take him along if you want to,’’ his uncle 
said, smiling good-naturedly. ‘‘He’ll help some 
—as much as he hinders, maybe. I’ve noticed 
he’s quite a cute pup. And I guess you’ve 
earned his keep for a year with those potatoes, 
or will by the time you get ’em harvested. ’’ 

But it was with much secret anxiety that 
the next morning Redfield watched the early 
stage out of sight. High up on the driver’s 
seat was his young nephew—and racing joy- 
ously far ahead, the little red collie, Bitters. 
As the last cloud of dust disappeared, he turned 
and hobbled slowly back to the veranda. 

‘“Two thousand dollars’ worth of pure-bred 
stock—and just that boy!’’ he muttered un- 
easily. ‘‘ But what’s a man to do?’’ And he 
looked wrathfully at the offending foot. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day 
Jimmy Downs, following the valley road as 
his uncle had directed, began to look anxiously 
for a certain crossroad that should take him 
to the Wilder farm, where he was to pass the 
night. He had been delayed, for, used to their 
quiet pasture, the heifers had been extremely 
reluctant to take the road. Indeed, without 
the dog’s help, Jimmy would more than once 
have been at his wit’s end; but the collie, 
now thoroughly in his element, seemed always 





























































































































play spells and some more, 


**T’ll do it, Uncle Red. I’ll 


As the boy, with his face 


Barnes laughed softly to 
‘“*T rather guess 
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INKY BLACK CLOUD 
WAS NOW COMING 
UP RAPIDLY 
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JIMMY EXPLAINED 
BRIEFLY AND WITH 
A VAGUE SENSE 

OF DISTRUST 









en 


to be in the right place 
at exactly the right time. 
The afternoon, too, had 
proved unusually hot and sultry, with the 
close, stifling heat that precedes a storm, and 
the boy, alert to the welfare of his valuable 
charges, had not hurried them. 

It was nearly night when at last the two 
long rows of scrub bushes that marked the 
crossroad came in sight. The road was over- 
grown with grass and plainly had been little 
used, but the boy turned into it with a sense 
of relief. With good luck he should yet reach 
the Wilder farm before dark and then the first 
half of his journey would be safely over. Call- 
ing cheerily to the collie, he started briskly up 
the crossroad. But he watched rather anxiously 
a thick bank of inky black cloud that was now 
coming up rapidly, although not a breath of 
wind seemed to stir the still, sultry air. It 
was the unnatural stillness that precedes a 
great storm, and was broken only by an occa- 
sional rumbling of distant thunder. 

Instinetively, the boy pressed forward, and as 
he called to the dog his voice seemed to carry 
with almost uncanny distinctness. The heifers, 
too, seemed strangely uneasy, and now and 
then lowed dismally. Even Bitters occasion- 
ally looked back at his master with a whine. 

When they reached the top of a little rise, 
Jimmy saw a quiet valley stretching away 
to the left and a group of dilapidated farm 
buildings clustered two hundred yards below. 
Suddenly a blinding flash of bluish - white 
light filled the whole little valley, followed in- 
stantly by a crash of thunder that was almost 
deafening. Then, whirling and churning 
over the woods near by, came a great 
gray wall of rain. At the blinding flash 
and the peal of thunder, the heifers for a 
moment cowered almost to the earth in 
fright; then, with the boy and the dog 
following, they raced down the hill 
toward the buildings. 

A rough-looking man in shirt sleeves, 
who had just shut the doors of the main 
barn, glanced round and saw the cattle 
coming. Running out to the road, he swung 
wide the pasture gate and, waving his 
arms and shouting loudly, turned the 
frightened animals into the pasture. The 
old gate swung shut with a clang. 

‘*Quick, now!’’ the man shouted, and, 
followed by the boy and the dog, rushed 
to the house. They reached it just as the 
great storm of wind-swept rain and hail 
burst upon them with a roar that made further 
speech almost impossible. 

‘* Close shave, that, youngster!’’ shouted 
the man, with a grin that was plainly meant 
to be amiable. ‘‘Who be ye, sonny ?”’ 

Jimmy explained briefly and with a vague 
sense of distrust. 

‘*So-0, so-o!’? commented the man, and 
under the unusually heavy eyebrows his sharp 
eyes twinkled shrewdly. ‘‘ Wa-al, wa-al, 
they’re a nice bunch of heifers—pure bred, 
ain’t they ?”” 

The boy had not mentioned that fact and 
did not wish to do so, but he saw no way to 
avoid it. 

‘*Yes, um-m, I thought so,’’ said the man. 
‘*Wa-al, you’re all right now, bub—snug as a 
bug in a rug. Guess we e’n keep ye. Wilder’s 
is two-three mile farther on, and to-night’ll 
be darker’n Tophet, but ye needn’t worry. 
Heifers’1l be all right in the pasture—plenty of 
feed; and you’re all right, too—see? But I 
must say, bub,’’—he paused impressively as 
the storm surged against the rattling win- 
dows,—‘‘ye didn’t reach cover a minute too 
quick. ’’ 

He called to his wife, who came in to greet 
the boy and who then began to prepare the 
evening meal. She was a bony, angular woman 
fully as tall as her husband. 

Left for a time to himself, Jimmy’s thoughts 
were busy, and suddenly, with a feeling of 
uneasiness, he realized whose guest he was. 
He had heard occasionally, and always more 
or less unfavorably, he remembered, of Marcus 
James, or Old Mark James, as he was usually 
called, of whom many. curious stories were 
told. He knew that, if there were one place on 
his entire route at which his uncle would not 
have wished him to stay, it was the lonely 
farmhouse to which the storm had driven him. 











And yet—he could see no other way— 
he must actually pass the night there. 

For nearly an hour the storm con- 
tinued, with occasional vivid electric 
flashes, accompanied by peculiarly sharp 
peals of thunder. ‘‘The kind that does 
mischief,’? the master of the house, 
knitting his bushy brows, more than 
onee remarked. 

When Jimmy went to bed that night 
he determined to be up and away early 
the next morning. But he did not rest 
well during the early part of the night; 
there were two or three showers with 
thunder and lightning. At last, how- 
ever, he fell asleep, and when he 
woke the sun had been up for an hour. 
As is usual after a thunderstorm, the 
weather was clear and bright and cool. 

Jimmy dressed quickly and ran down- 
stairs, where Bitters greeted him with 
a joyful bark. Old Mark and his wife 
were just coming in from the direction 
of the pasture, and the boy had a quick pre- 
monition that something was wrong. 

‘*Lightnin’ played high jinks round here 
last night, bub,’’ Old Mark said gruffly. ‘‘ Hit 
us fair fer a fact—you the worst, though, ’s 
fur’s I e’n see yet. Bad job—bad job.’’ 

‘¢How is that?’’ asked the boy, feeling sud- 
denly faint and sick. 

‘*Wa-al, I may ’s well tell ye first as last: 
them four heifers of yours and one of my 
best ones are dead ’s bats—lightnin’ killed 
’em—under that big maple in the pastur’ 
yonder.’’ He pointed with a big bloodstained 
hand toward the hill pasture. ‘‘ Lay there 
in a pile, ’s ye might say—hull five of them. 
Got them skinned a’ready, me and my wife 
have. Wife is quick at butcherin’, I can tell 
ye—mighty nigh ’s handy at the job as I be.”’ 

**But,’’ Jimmy be- 
gan, ‘‘how could —’’ - 


‘*'You can go up of 
there and see the a be 
hides and the car- a 















casses for yourself,’’ : 
Old Mark went on = 
quickly. ‘‘' The hides, 
they look pretty bad ; 
storm blew ’em s0 
full of leaves and dirt 
—ye wouldn’t believe 
it, hardly. It’s a bad 
job, bub, but your 
folks can see that you 
weren’t a mite to 
blame. I’ll sell the 
hides fer what they 


SEVERAL TIMES THE DOG STOPPED AND 
LOOKED BACK 


will bring and send your uncle every cent—no 
charge for my work. He’ll see that Old Mark 
ain’t small about such things. Now come on 
in and we’ll have some breakfast. ’’ 

As Jimmy Downs trudged down the James 
crossroad that afternoon he was sorely troubled. 
After the first keen feeling of loss and disap- 
pointment that had overwhelmed him when 
Old Mark told him the news about his heifers, 
other thoughts had begun to take shape in his 
mind. Were the dead heifers his pure breds? 
He could not be at all sure from looking at the 
hides, for they were covered with the dirt and 
débris of the storm. He had lingered at the 
farm as long as he dared, hoping to find some 
definite proof that Marcus had deceived him; 
but at last he could find no further excuse and 
had had to depart. 

He had not gone far on the road, however, 
when the actions of Bitters confirmed his sus- 
picions. Several times the dog stopped and 
looked back toward James’s pasture, and then 
gazed questioningly into his master’s face. At 
last the boy stopped by a clump of bushes. 

‘*We’ll just wait right here till night, Bit- 
ters,’’ he said, ‘‘and then we’ll see what we’ll 
see. ”? 

As soon as it was dark he went quietly back 
to the big pasture into which the heifers had 
been turned the evening before, and stopped in 
the corner near the road. On one side lay the 
great silent pasture; on the other a strip of 
woodland lay sombre and dark. 

Here he waited until the lights were out in 
the farmhouse. Then he slowly took down a 
length of the pasture fence, while the collie, 
intensely alert, watched every motion and 
gazed into his face with keenly understanding 
eyes. The boy paused a moment, looking 
squarely at the dog. 

“Go get the heifers, Bitters,’’ he said 
quietly but confidently. ‘‘Go get them, sir.’’ 


Instantly and without a sound the collie 
disappeared in the darkness. With a sudden 
feeling of loneliness and apprehension the 
boy seated himself on the old rail fence. If the 
heifers were still alive and in the pasture, 
he believed that, notwithstanding the wide 
sweep of the great tract that stretched far 
back on the hills, the dog would find them. 
Were they still alive? And if they were 
alive, was Marcus James guarding them? 

Listening and watching, he waited for a 
| full hour. Twice he started expectantly, 
| only to find that the objects looming up in 
| the dim light were cows that belonged to 
| the James herd. Another hour passed with- 
out a sign of any living thing, and the only 
sound that came to the boy’s ears was the 
| plaintive sighing of the night wind in the 
| hemlock woods across the road. He shiv- 
|ered, partly with cold, but more with an 
| ever-increasing apprehension. 

Had he made a mistake? Had he now 
lost not only the heifers but also his one 
best friend, who never yet had failed him? 
For he knew well that, barring death or a 
trap, the little red dog would come back 
to the gap in the fence—joyfully and alert 
if with his charges; if without them, with 
drooping head and tail. But come back 
Bitters certainly would—if alive. 

Jimmy suddenly sprang up, alert. Surely 
he had heard—not from the great pasture 
but apparently from the woods across the 
road—a low, anxious whine. He listened 
breathlessly. Could it be the collie—in that 
direction ? He whistled softly, and instantly 
there came again—he was sure of it now— 
the low whine of a dog in trouble. 

It was quite dark now, but Jimmy 
plunged into the hemlocks. The belt of woods 
proved to be thin, with another great pasture 








stretching far back beyond it. As he 

crawled through the old brush-and- 

rail fence he was almost upset by the 
eager rush of a panting dog that threw 
himself upon him in joyful welcome. 

The collie was wet and bedraggled 

and panting hard, but his ears were 

alert and his tail was waving proudly. 

The boy could only guess at the 
miles that the dog had traveled, at 
his patient search here and there, at 
the almost uncanny intelligence with 
which he had followed the trail, but 
he knew even before he turned to the 
little group huddled close to the fence 
that the heifers were there, every 
one. Silently but surely the dog had 
brought them as near as possible to 
the designated place. He had not been 
able to find an opening in the stout 

- old fence, and so he had whined to 
attract his master’s attention. 

‘* Bitters, oh, you Bitters!’’ Jimmy 
said, and with something very like a 
lump in his throat he flung his arm 
round the dog’s neck. 

At the first faint whitening of the 
eastern sky the little herd was again 
on the road. The boy was in great 
haste now to get as far as possible 
from the premises of Old Mark James. 
So thoroughly did he now distrust the 
man that he doubted seriously whether 
the animals under the tree had been 
‘killed by lightning at all. Doubtless 
the old schemer knew the value of 
pure-bred stock as well as anyone. 
The sun was just rising over the hill as the 

boy neared the Wilder farm at the end of the 
crossroad, and he now heard the gruff ‘‘Co- 
boss! Co-boss!’’? of some one calling the cows 
to the pasture bars. The sound cheered him 
greatly ; but the next moment his heart sank 
and he felt a shiver of dread, for he had heard 
behind him the quick pounding of feet—the 
sound of a horse coming at 
a gallop. He turned and 
saw Old Mark, red with 
anger, plying the whip fu- 
riously. 

‘*‘Look here, you young 
whelp!’’ the man shouted 
as he came up. ‘‘What do 
you mean by running off 
my cattle? I’ll show —’”’ 

The boy’s face was white, 
but he stood his ground. 

‘*They’re not your cattle, 
Mr. James,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
you know it! They’re —’’ 

‘*T’ll show you whose 
they be!’’ broke in the 
man, with a volley of oaths. 
** And I’ll show you another 





| thing. You get these cattle 
| back, right now, or —’’ 

He strode angrily toward the boy and 
| raised the heavy whip as if to strike. 

‘*Go slow, Marcus,’’ broke in a drawling 
voice. ‘*Go a little slow.’’ 

Jimmy Downs turned with a gasp of relief. 
A big man, broad of shoulder and ample of 
girth, stood squarely in the middle of the road, 
quietly chewing a blade of grass. A bushy red 
beard covered his face, and he had a pair of 
keen gray eyes. He glanced at the boy with a 
twinkle, and turned again to James. 

‘*You’re out early this morning, Marcus, 





and talkin’ pretty loud, seems to me!’’ the big, 


slow, confident voice boomed out again. ‘‘What’s 
the row, anyway? Let’s hear about it.’’ 

**Row !’”? shouted Old Mark, with his face 
redder than ever. ‘‘ Row’s just this: this 
young scamp is trying to run off these heifers 
of mine in the place of some he had killed 
by lightnin’ over in my pasture night before 
last. But I rather guess not, I do. I’ll show 
him!’’ 

Again he raised the whip angrily. But the 
big man quickly stepped in front of the boy. 








THE ONLY SOUND... 
SIGHING OF THE NIGHT WIND IN 
THE HEMLOCK WOODS 


WAS THE PLAINTIVE 


**No, Mareus, no!’’ The big voice was still 
slow, but the words somehow carried an omi- 
nous ring, and the keen eyes flashed into the 
face of the man on horseback with a look that 
bore only one interpretation. Then he said to 
Jimmy, ‘‘Let’s hear from you, son.’’ 

Feeling that he had found a friend in need, 
Jimmy Downs told his story promptly and 
without hesitation. ‘‘And I can prove every 
word—give me time,’’ he added eagerly. 

The big man nodded slowly and motioned 
up the road. ‘‘The boy’s going on with the 
heifers, Marcus—and you’re going to let him 
alone,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Redfield Barnes is 
good for the cattle, I’ll guarantee that; and 
you can come back—if you want to,’’ he added 
meaningly. 

Old Mark slowly turned his horse. ‘‘I’ll fix 
you for this, Dave Wilder!’’ he said, choking 
with anger. ‘‘I’ll fix you for this!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said David Wilder, with his slow 
smile, ‘‘it won’t be the first time you and I 
have locked horns, Mareus.’’ And he turned 
to follow the boy. 

As he came up with him, he laid a big hand 
on his shoulder and, looking down into the 
boyish face that was still pale and pinched 
from anxiety and weariness, said, with his 
quizzical smile: 

‘**Tt takes a pretty cute hand to beat Old Mark 
James, son, but I guess you’ve done it this 
time—you and the little red dog. I shall tell 
Redfield about this myself, I shall. Now you 
go right up to the house and get a good 
big hot breakfast—both of you.’’ 

‘*Ploughin’ time’s here again, Jimmy.’’ 

As he addressed the boy, Redfield Barnes 
pointed toward the creek meadow below, 
where the first green of the early spring was 
starting up invitingly. The gray team, driven 
by one of the farm hands, was turning the 
first smooth furrows. Followed closely by Bit- 
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ters, Jimmy Downs was crossing the yard 
| with a little pail of salt for some specially fine- 
| looking young cattle in the pasture near by. 
| At his uncle’s words he stopped in surprise. 

‘“‘Why, I didn’t know 
you were going to break up 
the creek meadow, Uncle 
Red! It’s the best of the 
farm, isn’t it??? 

‘*T ealeulate ’tis, Jimmy, 
the very best. It’s for po- 
tatoes—’bout an acre of it. 
Thought maybe you’d like 
to plant it—all for yourself. 
It’ll raise two hundred and 
fifty bushels, I shouldn’t 
wonder. Thought maybe 
you’d like to buy a colt or 
something bimeby—boysdo, 
sometimes. ’’ 

Jimmy’s face lighted up 
eagerly, and then, as his 
eyes rested on the stony hill 
pasture, as suddenly fell. 

‘*T’d like, Uncle Red, 

I’d like to awfully; but if I do an acre on 
| the hill for Bitters, I —’’ 

‘*What’s that— Bitters?’’ said Redfield 
Barnes quickly. ‘‘Well, I’ve been thinking 
*bout that, and I’ll tell ye now.’’ He stooped 
| to stroke the soft ears of the collie and per- 
| haps to hide the emotion in his face. “+1’ll tell 
| ye now, you won’t have to tend any potatoes 
in the hill pasture—or anywhere else—on 
account the little red dog, not just now—in 
fact, not ever, Jimmy. No, you needn’t say 
nothin’. I don’t want any ‘thank you’s’. The 
dog’s paid for his keep.’’ 
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and went out to wash his face and hands, 

Ted was finishing at the basin. The pail 
was empty; so Greiner started up the street 
with it, to fill it at the hydrant. In front of 
their tents the members of other squads, who 
were washing or completing their dressing, 
looked at him and laughed. 

‘‘Hi, Corporal Greiner !’’ said one, grinning 
at him good-naturedly. ‘‘You and your squad 
overslept, I guess. Not up at your usual hour.” 

Greiner, instead of making some amiable re- 
sponse, marched by in silence, very much on 
his dignity. While he was filling his pail at the 
hydrant, some one farther up the street called, 
‘* All out, fellows, for Corporal Greiner !’’ 

The ery appealed to the humor of the com- 
pany and was taken up in tent after tent. 
‘* All out, fellows, for Corporal Greiner |’? And 
out would come the occupants of the tent, half 
dressed, to laugh and gibe at the unfortunate 
corporal. 

Greiner had started back with his well-filled 
pail, when some wag had the inspiration to 
shout, ‘‘Attention, B Company, and salute 
the corporal !’’ Immediately the idea became 
popular; all along the street the cry was re- 
peated, ‘‘ Attention, B Company, and salute 
the corporal!’? And all along the street in 
front of their tents the fellows came to atten- 
tion, —except that they did not ‘‘wipe off’’ 
the smile,—and each one raised his hand in 
salute when Greiner passed. To be the focus 
for the wit and humor of the company was not 
the kind of eminence that 
Greiner craved; the expres- 
sion of his face betrayed his 
stern displeasure while he 
walked down the line. The 
annoying fact, of which he 
was fully conscious, was that 
a man cannot look impressive 
and dignified while carrying 
a brimming pail of water. 
If he had had his rifle over 
his shoulder, he could have 
defied the ridicule more suc- 
cessfully ; a feeling that the 
erowd had taken the most 
unfair advantage possible 
enraged him. 

He arrived at tent 26 to 
find all the occupants stand- 
ing at attention and saluting 
—even Carton. Gray was the 
first one on whom his glance 
fell—Gray, grinning, deri- 
sive, the hateful rival, the 
author of all his woes; and 
upon a sudden, uncontrol- 
lable impulse Greiner hurled 
the whole drenching pailful 
against Gray’s face and 
chest. 

Gray choked and sputtered 
and then made a_ rush. 
Greiner parried his blow; 
the next moment the two 
eombatants had clinched and 
were rolling over and over 
in the middle of the street. 
They were pretty equally 
matched in point of strength, 
and the struggle between 
them attracted and fascinated a crowd of 
spectators that rapidly increased in size. But 
the issue of the tussle was still in doubt when 
Lieut. Wharton came hurrying down the 
street, pushed his way in among the specta- 
tors, and addressed the struggling pair on the 
ground in stern and angry tones: 

‘*Get up, both of you! Get up at once!’’ 

Neither Gray nor Greiner ventured to ignore 
that.command. They released each other and 
stood up, a sorry, disheveled, dirty-looking 
pair. 

‘‘What do you mean by rolling round in the 
middle of the street like two nasty little gutter- 
snipes?’’ demanded Lieut. Wharton. ‘‘If you 
have a difference to settle, go off in the woods 
and settle it with your fists, like men. But 
don’t you dare to carry on this brawling in 
the camp. You ought both of you to be put 
away in the guardhouse for twenty-four hours, 
to cool off.’? ° 

The lieutenant let his contemptuous eyes 
travel slowly over the person of each combat- 
ant. 

‘*Go and get cleaned up,’’ he said. , 

Greiner took the empty pail and walked off 
again toward the hydrant. Gray went into the 
tent and muttered his indignation to Ted 
while he changed his shirt. 

‘* Just like Wharton—bawls out the innocent 
just the same as the guilty! I’d like to know 
what he’d have done in my place—turned the 
other cheek, I suppose !’? 

‘*Well,’’ said Ted, ‘‘I suppose he couldn’t 
wait to find out which of you had started 
it—he just had to put a stop to the row. 
Of course he couldn’t allow such disorder in 
the company street. I guess he won’t hold it 
up against you.’’ 

‘*T don’t care whether he does or not. He’s 
nothing to me. No boob corporal, or lieuten- 
ant either, for that matter, is going to douse 
me with a bucket of water and get away 
with it!’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’? said Ted. ‘*But you 
don’t want to spoil your record; here you 


To next morning, when Greiner got up 
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have started out to be the crack shot of 

the company, and it would be a pity 

for you to give yourself black marks in 

other ways. You’d better just try to 

rub along with the corporal as peaceably as 
you can.’’ 

‘*T’m peaceable enough!’? grumbled Gray. 
‘*But I’m not going to let him or any other 
man try to drown me and get away with it.’’ 

Ted felt reasonably sure that, unless there 
was further provocative action on Greiner’s 
part, Gray would not insist upon renewing 
hostilities. He felt still more certain that there 
would be no further encounters when, after 
breakfast, he saw Meade and Carton and 
Adams holding a conference with Greiner at 
the end of the street. They all were talking to 
him earnestly, and Greiner was listening in 
silence. 

When B Company fell in to march to the 
target range, the sun was high ; for more than 
two hours the sound of popping rifles had 
come to their ears while they had sat on a 
bank and heard a talk by Capt. Hughes on 
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NEXT MOMENT THE TWO COMBATANTS HAD 


outpost and advance-guard duty, and then had 
been given a demonstration of the duty and 
work of outguards. For this, Squad 16 had 
been one of the two squads selected. Squad 15 
was established as a sentry squad behind a 
clump of trees on a ridge overlooking the road; 
two men of the squad were posted in observa- 
tion, while the other six were told off as 
patrols. Squad 16 was sent forward to fur- 
nish a Cossack post on a knoll beside the 
railway, and patrols to cover the cornfield 
and pastures lying between this and the ridge 
on which the sentry squad was posted. The 
whole sector thus covered was about a mile in 
length. 

From their place on the edge of the ravine, 
the other members of B Company could see 
the individuals of the squads selected for the 
outguard duty making their way along stone 
walls, crawling through fences and disap- 
pearing behind barns and ‘farmhouses. The 
enemy was supposed to be advancing along 
the turnpike and the railway, and at the first 
discovery the outguards were supposed to fall 
back on the main force. Discovery was sig- 
naled by the captain’s sounding the company 
call. 

Ted, who had been ordered to conceal him- 
self in the cornfield at a point where he could 
command a view of the railway for several 
hundred yards, tried to obey instructions and 
rejoin his squad without emerging from cover. 
He went crouching and skulking among the 
cornstalks, stumbling in the loose, dry soil, 
sweating under the heavy pack, and at last 
came out on the edge of a gully that led up to 
the big ravine on the top of which the com- 
pany was stationed. He could not see any of 
the members of his squad, and concluded that 
they must have preceded him. So, quite un- 
thinkingly, and feeling there was no longer any 
necessity of concealment, he emerged from the 
cover of the cornfield, walked along the edge 
of the gully, and at last clambered up the 
bank of the ravine and rejoined the company. 





Lieut. Wharton met him at the top of the 
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Chapter Eight 


bank and scowled at him with disap- 

proval. ‘‘Now, you’ve given a very 

good illustration of how not to do out- 

guard work,’’ said the lieutenant in a 
severe voice, which was loud enough for the 
whole company to hear. ‘‘You’ve come back 
to the main body walking in plain view most 
of the way. You’ve not only afforded a good 
target to the enemy, but you’ve betrayed to 
them the position of the main body. It’s of the 
most vital importance that patrols should keep 
under cover and in retiring should not disclose 
the position of the main body. Your own life 
may be comparatively valueless, but you must 
remember that your regiment counts for some- 
thing.’’ 

Having thus served as an unfortunate object 
lesson to his comrades, ‘I'ed was permitted 
to sit down and rest. In a few moments 
Greiner and the others of the squad ap- 
peared. They had worked through the corn- 
field and up the gully, keeping themselves 
well hidden all the while; and because of that 
fact Lieut. Wharton expressed his satisfaction. 





CLINCHED AND WERE ROLLING OVER AND OVER 


‘*That’s a good piece of work, Mr. Greiner. 
One of your men got away from you and 
came strolling along in the open, as if he was 
promenading in the park; always make sure 
that every member of your squad understands 
the instructions. All right, now; fall in!’’ 

Owing to the praise that he had just 
received, Greiner recovered in large measure 
the self-assurance that had been shaken by 
the rebuke of the morning; and he was so 
elated that he neglected to call Ted to ac- 
eount for having blundered. He was, how- 
ever, snappy and on his mettle during the 
march to the target range, and lifted his voice 
from time to time to correct some individual 
ahead of him who was careless about follow- 
ing in file. 

The target practice on this morning was at 
the two-hundred-yard range—rapid fire, from 
the prone position. A brisk wind was blowing 
across the range. Capt. Hughes advised the 
men to take half a point windage—that is, 
move the wind gauge half a point toward the 
direction from which the wind came. 

‘*You’ll have two minutes in which to get 
off your ten shots,’’ said the captain. ‘‘That’s 
a longer time than you’ll think. The chances 
are that most of you will hurry your shooting 
unnecessarily. Each man will receive two clips 
of cartridges and will at once put them in his 
belt. Don’t touch them until you get the order, 
‘Load!’ Now, then, two men from each squad 
take their places on the firing line.’’ 

From Squad 16 Ted and Stevens advaneed, 
gave up their score cards and received the 
ammunition. Ted was about to throw himself 
on the ground, but the soldier at the firing 
point checked him. ‘‘Not till after you load, ’’ 
said the soldier. 

There were no targets visible—only the 
numbers designating the targets were dis- 
played. After a moment of nervous waiting 
Ted heard the officer in the rear shout through 
the megaphone, ‘‘Ready on the right! Ready 
on the left! Ready on the firing tine! Load!’’ 

At that instant, while Ted was fumbling in 








his belt for a clip of cartridges, the sixteen 
targets rose out of the ground. Ted crammed 
the clip into the magazine of his rifle and 
hastily sprawled at full length. He had to 
shoot without the advantage that he had 
received in the slow fire, of having the result 
of each shot immediately demonstrated. He 
was not sure whether he was firing wide of 
the target or not, and the uncertainty worried 
him. He finished with the first clip, jerked the 
second clip out of his belt, and tried to press 
it into the magazine. He started it in crooked 
and it jammed. He worked over it madly, 
feeling that the seconds were flying past, but 
his efforts were vain until the soldier took 
compassion on him and gave him a hand. 
Then the clip slid into place, and hurriedly 
Ted took aim and began to shoot. After he 
had finished, the target remained in sight for 
some little time before it sank, as it were, into 
the earth. 

‘*You see, you had plenty of time,’’ said 
the soldier. ‘‘If your piece jams on you, the 
thing to do is not to get flustered. ’’ 

The target rose into view again, and Ted 
watched eagerly while the marker pointed out 
the result of his shots. Two fives, three fours, 
three threes—and then the red flag was waved 
twice. 

‘*Probably missed because you got rattled 
and hurried yourself,’’ remarked the soldier. 
‘Still, you didn’t do so bad.’’ 

Ted went back to the scorer’s table and got 
his card on which the total, thirty-one, was 
entered. He rejoined the 
syguad and before Stevens 
began to shoot had figured 
up his average. It was still 
high enough to qualify him 
for the marksman class, if 
the next three trials did not 
reduce it. 

Stevens did even better 
than on the preceding day 
and turned in a score of 
forty-five. 

‘*Well, Steve,’’ said Gray, 
with his irrepressible desire 
to irritate the corporal, ‘‘I 
guess it’s you that will be 
high man to-day.’’ 

Greiner had a look of de- 
termination on his face when 
he went forward to shoot. 
The members of the squad 
watched for the result with 
keen interest. Six bull’s-eyes 
were indicated, three fours 
and a three — forty-five in 
all. As after the first test, 
Greiner came back fuming. 

‘*There was no need at all 
for me to have got that 
three,’’ he declared. ‘‘I hur- 
ried my last shot—pulled it 
off to the left.’’ 

‘Still, you did pretty 
well,’? Gray said consol- 
ingly; ‘‘ you tied Stevens. 
Maybe no one will make a 
better score. Then you’ll be 
able to feel terribly proud of 
yourself. ’’ 

This satirical sympathy 
incensed Greiner. ‘‘I hope for your own sake 
you don’t make a better score, ’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
never seen a head grow in size the way yours 
has done since yesterday.’’ 

‘*Awfully good of you to be worried about 
it, old top.’’ 

Bradford and Ted smiled; Stevens laughed 
outright, and in an effort to make peace 
said: 

“It’s no use, Greiner, old man. He’s got 
to have the last word; you can’t beat him out 
of it.’? 

‘*He’ll get beaten out of something,’’ said 
Greiner, so angry that his words were mean- 
ingless. ‘‘Now, let’s keep still and watch these 
fellows. ’’ 

Ted glanced at Stevens and imagined that 
in the faint smile that he observed there 
was an echo of his own feeling. There was 
no use in trying to help Greiner through 
any situation; he was too obstinate and too 
proud. 

Carton, Adams and Howland all made 
mediocre scores, as on the preceding day ; and 
Bradford shot even more wildly than before. 
His face was rueful as he returned after seeing 
the red flag waved four times. 

‘*T certainly do hate a gun,’’ he remarked. 

Gray began to shoot, and while he was 
at work the members of the squad looked 
on in silence. When he had finished and 
the target had gone down, Greiner could 
hardly conceal his anxiety. He sat cross- 
legged, with his rifle across his knees, watch- 
ing intently for the target to reappear. It 
rose, and the marker proceeded to point out 
the hits: one bull’s-eye, two bull’s-eyes, three 
bull’s-eyes, four bull’s-eyes, five bull’s-eyes, 
—Greiner plucked nervously at the grass,— 
six bull’s-eyes, —Greiner sat rigid, — seven 
bull’s -eyes,—‘‘ A perfect score, I’ll bet!’’ 
muttered Ted, —eight bull’s-eyes, —a dull flush 
bathed Greiner’s cheeks, —and last of all, two 
fours. 

‘*Good boy !’’ exclaimed Stevens, as Gray 





returned and joined the squad. The others, 
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all except Greiner, had some word of praise 
and congratulation, ‘and crowded round to 
shake hands with him. 

‘*You’re even better at rapid fire than slow 
fire,’? Ted said, marveling. 

‘*T guess it must be easier, if you once get 
going right,’’ Gray answered. 

“*T bet you’ll be top man again to-day,’’ 
declared Bradford. 

‘Oh, I trust notl’’? said Gray. ‘‘Greiner is 
simply overflowing with pity for me as it is.’’ 

‘*Fix your slings and get all ready to 
march,’’ said Greiner, feeling that he must 
say something, and not able to find words to 
express what was in his heart. 

The company was beginning to assemble a 
little distance behind the firing line. 

‘*Squad fall in!’? commanded Greiner. 
**Follow me.’’ 

“*T say, Greiner, old top,’’ said Gray, ‘‘if I 
may make a suggestion, wouldn’t you order 
inspection arms ?’’ 

‘*Squad halt !’? Greiner faced his men with 
a glitter of wrath in his eyes. ‘‘ Attention! 
Inspection arms!’’ There was the obedient 
rattle of the bolt. ‘‘Port arms!’’ Another obe- 
dient rattle, and the click of the trigger. ‘‘ At 
trail. Follow me.’’ 

When he had marched the squad back to the 
point where the company was assembling, he 
turned and said to Gray in a savage undertone: 

‘* After this drill is over, I’m going to take 
you outside the camp and lick the tar out of 
you. ” 

‘*You won’t need to take me,’’ Gray replied. 
**T’ll go with you with pleasure. ’’ 

Bradford, standing next to Gray, overheard 
the exchange and reported it to Howland, 
who passed it on to Adams; and before Capt. 
Hughes had called the company to attention 
everyone in Squad 16 knew that Greiner and 
Gray were going to settle their differences 
with their fists. 

During the march back to the camp Stevens 
discussed the situation with Ted. They agreed 
that an effort to prevent such a discreditable 
episode as a fight must be made. But when 
the company had been dismissed and the mem- 
bers of Squad 16 had stowed away their packs, 
Greiner said to Gray: 

““Now, Gray, I’m ready for you.’’ 

The pair left the tent and started off toward 
the woods beyond the camp. Stevens imme- 
diately followed and called, ‘‘Gray, just a 
moment! Let me speak to you a second !’’ 

Gray came back reluctantly ; Stevens linked 
arms with him so that he could not escape. 

‘* Look here,’? Stevens said. ‘‘ You and 
Greiner have got to call it off. It won’t do 
either of you any good to pound each other’s 
faces, and it’s bad for the squad to have you two 
quarreling all the time. I’m not saying Greiner 
isn’t to blame, but you know you are imperti- 
nent to him all the time, and you’ve absolutely 
got to treat your corporal with res’ : 

‘*How can 1??? 

‘*You’ve got to. It makes no difference that 
you don’t like him. He’s your corporal, and 
in the field and at other times it’s your duty 
to suppress your personal feelings. ’’ 

‘*T admit there’s something in what you 
say; but I’m not going to let him think I’m 
afraid to fight him.’’ 

‘*He won’t think that. Here, come along 
with me while I talk to him.’’ 

Gray followed Stevens reluctantly; he was 
unwilling that Greiner should think he was 
welcoming intervention. But he need not have 
been apprehensive; Stevens dealt with the 
situation tactfully. 

‘*T’ve butted in on your little arrangement, ’’ 
Stevens said. ‘‘I’ve been trying to get Gray 
to call it off, and now I want to persuade you. 
It won’t do the squad any good to have you 
two come out of the woods in half an hour 
with bloody noses and black eyes. With the 
shooting we’re doing, there ought to be a good 
chance of our squad’s winning those cups. A 
row in the squad will prejudice the captain 
and the lieutenant. For the sake of the rest of 
us you two ought to bury the hatchet.’’ 

““If he wants to apologize for his insolence, 
I’m ready to accept his apology,” Greiner 
stated. 

“Apologize nothing !’’ 

‘*Now, hold on, ’’ Stevens interposed quickly. 
‘*You two will have to meet each other half- 
way. Gray has admitted to me, even if he 
won’t to you, that he’s been too fresh. At the 
same time, I’m bound to say that in my opin- 
ion you’ve been to blame just as much as 
Gray. You started in by trying to show your 
authority, and you antagonized all of us. Now, 
the thing for you both is to do the best you 
can to pull the squad together ; and you’d better 
begin by agreeing to overlook past mistakes. 
You can be just as cool as you like to each 
other; you don’t need ever to speak to each 
other ; but it won’t do for you to keep up your 
bickering, and it certainly won’t do for you to 
try to pound each other to a pulp.’”’ 

At that moment the assembly call for mess 
sounded. 

‘*There,’? said Stevens. ‘‘What you both 
need is to feed, not fight. ’’ 

Greiner looked irresolutely at Gray, who pre- 
Served a fathomless expression of nonchalance. 

‘*Well,’? said Greiner, ‘‘there’s something in 
what you say.’’ He started toward the head 
of the street, where the men were falling in. 





‘*But,’’ he declared truculently, ‘‘there’s one 
thing I won’t stand for, and that is his calling 
me ‘ old top.’ ” 

‘*T know, I know,’’ said Stevens hastily, 
fearful lest Gray might on a perverse impulse 
reply by using the objectionable epithet. ‘‘I’ve 





doesn’t stop I’m ruined!’’ 

Ben Loftus had been calling up his 
drove of Tamworth shotes and counting them 
as they came running with squeals of eager 
anticipation. Some galloped down the dusky 
path on the old river bank, and some out of 
the waste field of wampee and marsh. He had 
been calling for half an hour, and he knew 
that all the hogs on the island 
must now be before him. When 
he had brought them from the 
mainland two months before, 
there had been seventy-five ; 
now there were only sixty. 

The young planter realized 
that a few might have died from 
common causes; but he also 
knew that there must be some- 
thing at work on his drove, 
something that was taking a 
shote every few days. He had 
brought them to their summer 
range as weaned pigs, and he 
thought it probable that wild- 
cats had taken some while they 
were small; but now that they 
were better able to take care 
of themselves another raider 
must be responsible. Loftus 
was sure that it was not a 
human thief. What, then, could 
it be? 

As the shotes ate the corn 
and the cut sweet potatoes that 
he was scattering, a young sow 
came limping down the bank. 
When she neared the drove, 
instead of mingling with the 
others, she lay down beside a 
little birch tree. She would not 
touch the feed that Loftus 
threw to her, and she did not 
try to move when the planter 
went over to examine her hurts. 
They were many and deep: 
there were broad lacerations 
that looked as if they had been 
made by some blunt-toothed 
weapon. There was evidence, 
too, that the struggles of the 
captive to escape had widened 
the wounds. 

‘**She’s badly hurt, but she’ll 
get over it,’’ the planter said to himself. ‘‘ And 
there’s only one thing that could have caught 
her—the same old marauder that has caught 
fifteen others, and will get every one of these 
if I don’t get him first. It’s nothing but —’’ 

The words were taken from him by a low, 
moaning sound that swept over the vast, level 
sedge field and increased in volume and in- 
tensity until it became a sullen roar—grim and 
terrible, weird with the wild menace of death 
in it, challenging in its insolent savagery. 

Some of the Tamworths on the edges of the 
drove marked the sound and, lifting their 
heads alertly, winded the danger-tainted breeze 
from over the marsh. Sharp lights were in 
their eyes; and their attitude showed that they 
realized the presence of something familiar 
and dreaded. 

‘*A bull alligator,’’ said Loftus; ‘‘and, 
judging from the bass solo that he can sing, 
he must be a monster. Either I get him or he 
gets all my Tamworths and my year’s work 
comes to nothing. ’’ 

The young planter had paid a year’s rent 
for the lonely island, which lay in the river 
opposite his place on the mainland. He had 
invested a good sum of money in the Tam- 
worth drove, and every shote that he now lost 
meant a clear eventual loss to him of twenty 
dollars or more. He had no place on the main- 
land that would serve as a summer range for his 
drove ; besides, he did not want to lose the use 
of the island. It was a fine place for raising hogs 
—except for the presence of this grim raider. 

After he had finished feeding his drove, the 
planter made up his mind to walk round to 
the back of the island, whence the roar of the 
bull alligator had come, to find if possible the 
monster’s range and haunts. The bull would 
make his home, Loftus knew, in the river; 
but there might be a ditch or a canal leading 
into the island that the alligator used on his 
marauding expeditions. If the planter could 
find such a place, he would know where to lie 
in wait for a shot. Besides, he was eager to 
see the rebber; but he did not want the alli- 
gator to see him, for that would make the 
beast wary. 

Loftus made his way thoughtfully along the 
old river bank, past whispering canebrakes 


| DON’T know what’s doing it, but if it 
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told him that he simply mustn’t show disre- 
spect to his corporal. He understands. ’’ 
**T get you, Steve,’’ said Gray. 
And that was as near as he would come to 
making an apology to Greiner. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





and dense jungles of blackberry vines. Along 
the muddy slopes of the bank he saw the 
tracks of many wild creatures—minks and rab- 
bits, raccoons and wildcats. When he came to 
a point on the island opposite the place where 
he had left his herd, he moved very cau- 
tiously; for it was from near there that the 
roar of the great bull had come. 








At one place the old bank that years ago 
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EXCITEMENT OF THE MOMENT LOFTUS MISJUDGED 


THE DISTANCE ... AND STEPPED TOO NEAR 


had separated the rice field from the river had 
given way, leaving a muddy crevasse with 
sloping sides and a treacherous bottom, through 
which trickled a dingy stream of water. A 
glance showed Loftus that the alligator could 
easily use this as a ‘‘crawl’’ from the river 
into the canal, which ran deep into the old 
field where the hogs were accustomed to feed. 
Presently the planter went down to where the 
drain entered the river; and there in the mud 
he saw great bear-like tracks leading up out 
of the river, and marks where a huge scaly 
body had dragged itself toward the crevasse. 

Looking from the river to the old canal, 
Loftus wondered whether the alligator could 
even now be in the rice field. Even as he 
pondered the situation he heard a rush and 
flounder in the waters of the canal, followed 
by a hog’s squeals of fright and pain. The 
cries were quickly smothered, and Loftus knew 
that the grim raider had taken another victim— 
a straggler that had not come up to feed with 
the herd. And the monster had done his work 
within rifle shot of where the planter stood. 

The tide was at the low ebb, and there was 
little water in the canal. Loftus felt sure that 
the big alligator would not remain there with 
his kill, but would return at once to the river 
and plunge with his prey to some subterranean 
haunt where he could devour the shote at 
leisure. The planter therefore ran from the 
river; he had no sooner reached the crevasse 
than he saw the big reptile coming down the 
canal, grotesquely wading where the water 
was shallow and swimming through the deep 
pools. Gripped in his great jaws was one of 
the planter’s Tamworths, a young, red sow 
that had been of unusual promise. 

The bull alligator had set his head for the 
river ; moreover, his recent kill had awakened 
his consciousness of power. Between him and 
the river Loftus now stood, alone and unarmed, 
but grimly determined not to let the great rep- 
tile escape. The planter had stripped off his 
coat and had armed himself with a stout oak 
cudgel. 

When the raider first saw Loftus, he paused 
craftily ; but it took him only a moment to 
decide that there was only one way out, for 








now he came steadily on. He was trapped in 


the canal, and the water was running out all 
the time. He must have known that he was 
facing a battle, for, with a deft movement of 
his formidable head, he tossed the dead shote 
out of his jaws. He was thus stripped for 
action, and like some dread chimera he came 
onward. 

Loftus knew that when an alligator sights 
an enemy between him and the safety of his 
river haunts, he will not change his course, 
although his enemy be man. It was a danger- 
ous feat that the planter was undertaking, but 
for all he could tell he might never again 
have such a chance at the marauder. 

Loftus chose his footing carefully, where the 
mud was shallow and the subsoil quite firm. 
He knew that he should have to avoid the 
dread strokes of the bull’s massive tail, as well 
as the powerful jaws. And now he waited for 
the monster to come. 

From the moment when the alligator had 
tossed his prey aside he had not paused in 
his course, but had advanced slowly and 
steadily down the canal bed. He was only ten 
feet away when his formidable head rose over 
the hump in the crevasse that 
marked the line of the old bank. 
Nor did he then pause for the 
man who blocked his path ; his 
cold eyes were on the broad 
river, now in full sight. 

“*Tf I can’t kill him,’’ Loftus 
muttered to himself, ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to hit him on the head 
once for every Tamworth he’s 
killed !”’ 

The great reptile cleared the 
mound in the crevasse and, 
opening wide his cavernous 
jaws, came waddling forward 
grotesquely,. like some huge 
dragon, straight toward the 
planter. Gripping his club with 
both hands for a powerful blow, 
Loftus at the right moment 
swung the knotted cudgel up- 
ward and brought it down with 
all his force on the blunt black 
nose of the alligator. The rep- 
tile’s jaws closed convulsively 
and the bulging eyes blinked 
with the force of the shock, but 
he did not falter in his course. 
His broad, malignant head 
turned somewhat, and Loftus 
saw that he was trying to get 
his lashing tail into play. 

Again and again, until his 
hands tingled from the jar, the 
man struck the bull over 
the head; but the alligator, 
although he was plainly weak- 
ening, continued his flanking 
movement. In the excitement 
of the moment Loftus mis- 
judged the distance controlled 
by the sweep of the alligator’s 
tail and stepped too near. In 
an instant he had been hurled 
violently into the crevasse, 
straight in the path of the infuriated bull, 
which now, with jaws wide and with cold 
eyes gleaming, rushed down on his prostrate 
and helpless victim. The planter tried to 
struggle to his feet, but the blow had almost 
stunned him. He gasped, half rose, and put up 
his arm to protect himself; but the alligator, 
maddened by the blows he had received, was 
upon him. 

Loftus still grasped the oak cudgel ; and now, 
when the breath of the bull, which was like 
the breath of death, was in his face, he sud- 
denly lifted his weapon and thrust it into the 
reptile’s cavernous mouth. Instantly the grim 
jaws closed with a hissing sigh, and the stout 
oak limb was sullenly ground by the beast’s 
great molars; but when the alligator found 
that the club was not flesh and bone he relaxed 
his grip, and Loftus jerked the weapon out. 

The bull’s momentum had brought him inte 
such a position that his huge head was now 
parallel to the prone body of the man. Weak 
and dazed as he was, Loftus managed to get 
one arm about the monster’s neck and to draw 
himself up on the alligator’s back. In that 
position, precarious although it was, he was 
safe from both the lashing tail and the terrible 
jaws. The alligator, seeming to know that, 
increased his pace toward the river, which was 
now only twcunty feet away. Desperate from 
fear that his prey was escaping, Loftus sum- 
moned all his reserve of strength and, lifting 
the club once more, struck the bull between 
the eyes. The monster gave a great convulsive 
heave and shudder that flung Loftus from his 
back. In another moment the waters of the 
river had closed over the huge scaly form of 
the grim raider. 

Picking himself up, the planter leaned 
against a cypress tree and looked over the river 
for another sight of the bull. But the monster 
did not appear. 

**T believe I win,’’ Loftus said to himself, 
‘for after the drubbing I gave him it will be 
a long time before he comes into this canal 
again.’’ 

The planter was right. The raiding ceased, 
and the Tamworths came unmolested to their 
maturity; and never again was the island 
haunted by the destructive monster. 

















AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
JUNE 


THE MOON OF STRAWBERRIES, 
RICH-SCENTED JUNE, 
WITH BIRD-WINGS CROWDS 
HER SKY OF DEEPER BLUE. 
ABOVE THE LAKE, BRAVE- 
HEARTED, LAUGHS THE LOON; 
AND DOWN THE RIVER 
GLIDES THE BIRCH CANOE. 











FACT AND COMMENT 


ORE foolish words are spoken in earnest 
than wise ones in jest. 


The Trumpet Note of Fame a Hero heeds 
But as a call to do still nobler Deeds. 


© double your troubles and lessen your 
friends, talk about-them. 
O wonder that neutral Norway is in any- 
thing except a neutral mood! Since the 
German U-boat campaign began, a fourth of 
the Norwegian merchant tonnage has been 
sunk—about 450 vessels out of 2690—and many 
lives have been lost. 
VERY war puts a heavy burden on the 
women who wait and work at home, but 
there was never a war that gave the women a 
more direct and vital work to do than this war 
gives the women of America. That work is to 
prevent the waste of food. 
O indicate some of the difficulties that our 
language presents to foreigners, a subscriber 
sends us this: ‘‘I sat on the bough of a tree 
and began to cough, having some dough in my 
mouth and my feet in a trough. I was not 
thoroughly tired, though roughly used. Wasn’t 
that tough ?’’ aby 
|e is an unexpected although really a logical 
development of the war that the nations 
of Europe should join the United States in 
making May 30 a day of special honor to their 
soldier dead. The beginning that was made 
this year is likely to grow into a world-wide 
observance of the day in years to come. 
A ironical turn of the wheel of fortune 
gives Belgium a slice of the German 
possessions in East Africa that is three times 
as large as Belgium itself. The region, which 
has been occupied by Belgian troops under 
Gen. Tombeur, offers a most advantageous 
outlet for the commerce of Belgian Congo. Of 
course the new possessions do not go far to 
offset what Belgium has suffered at home, but 
they are something on the other side of the 
ledger. 
HEN anyone repeats that worn-out gibe 
that the mighty dollar is the American 
god, we can at least console ourselves with the 
knowledge that not all who judge us from the 
outside accept it as deserved. The Marquis of 
Crewe, for many years the leader of the House 
of Lords, said when the Peers commemorated 
the entry of this country into the war: 

I question if there ever has been a community 
which has so steadily pursued high ideals, which 
has so conscientiously been swayed by serious 
impulses, and which has been so uniformly depend- 


ent on moral sanctions, as the United States of 
America. 


HE two German raiders, Kronprinz Wil- 

helm and Prinz Eitel Friedrich, seized 
by the United States government and now in 
our naval service, will continue to bear German 
names, but they are names that Americans 
will always hold in the highest honor. One 
becomes the Baron de Kalb and the other 


food in this country except in the South. The 


| Indians knew its virtues; the Mexicans know 
|them, and among the Europeans so do the 
| Italians. But statistics show that recently the 


the Baron von Steuben. Baron de Kalb, a| 


German officer who had fought for France, 
came to this country with Lafayette. He was 
wounded many times and died a prisoner of 
war. Baron von Steuben, a former aid of 
Frederick the Great, was one of Washington’s 
most trusted officers, and was known as ‘‘the 
drillmaster of the Revolution. ’’ 


ORN-MEAL bread, the wholesome food 

of early days when the settler threw a 
bag of corn across his saddle and rode to the 
nearest gristmill, is likely during the coming 
year to become well known to millions who 
have hitherto been little familiar with it. 
Although we have called corn the king of our 





‘ordinary American has eaten yearly three 
| hundred pounds of wheat flour to fifty pounds 


of corn meal and other corn products. 
°¢ 


THE MISSIONS 


HATEVER hopes were entertained 

V V in Europe or in America of benefits 

that would accrue to the general cause 
from the visit to this country of distinguished 
European statesmen and soldiers were fully 
realized and even exceeded. It is not conceiv- 
able that any other step could have accom- 
plished more than the memorable joint mission 
has accomplished, because the success of the 
mission has been perfect and complete. 

Without straining probabilities, it may be 
surmised that the revelation to France and 
England of the true feeling of the American 
people was the most important result attained 
through the visit of the commissioners. 

The envoys certainly regarded it as their 
chief duty to give such advice as we might ask 
for concerning the activities in which we can 
be most helpful, the best form of the help we 
can render, the errors into which we might 
most easily fall. Those duties are diplomatic, 
military, naval, financial and industrial, and 
to them the envoys gave most serious atten- 
tion. But the American people saw in the 
missions more than their purely practical aim. 
Here was the military hero who had saved 
France and the cause that we have adopted as 
our own, the statesman who had led the House 
of Commons and who had governed the vast 
British Empire during eventful years, the 
deputy premier of France; here were the 
governor of the greatest bank in the world, 
other public men of eminence, and soldiers and 
sailors, all representing the same cause. The 
American heart thrilled with admiration for 
the men, with pride that they had come to us, 
with enthusiasm and patriotism and gratifica- 
tion that we could at last range ourselves 
beside them, in counsel, in active service in 
the field, in policing the seas. The people 
have shown by all their words and actions 
how deeply they are touched by the signifi- 
eance of the missions. 

Wherever the envoys went they were re- 
ceived with almost unexampled expressions of 
regard and affection. When they spoke they 
expressed sentiments that found an instant and 
hearty response from their hearers. Limited 
as were their tours, few as were the cities they 
could visit, their presence and their words 
have pervaded the whole land, united the 
people and roused the spirit of patriotism 
within us as perhaps nothing else could have 
done. No man can estimate the importance of 
the refle:: influence of that mighty work upon 
the nations that for three years have been 
bearing the burden of the war. 

We are now sending a similar mission to 
the new Russian republic—similar because at 
the head of it goes a great statesman of the 
United States. May success attend it! We 
cannot help having misgivings; for although 
our envoys are eminent, and although we are 
confident that they will perform their duties 
with skill and discretion, there must be doubt 
of the stability of the present Russian govern- 
ment. Let us hope that our mission to Russia 
may be as brilliantly successful as the missions 
of our brave allies to us. 


o 9 
OUR TROOPS GO TO FRANCE 


ITH the registration of the ten mil- 

y y lion young men from whom the new 

national army is to be drawn, the 
mobilization of the entire National Guard and 
the designation of a division of regular troops 
for immediate service in France, the United 
States has given earnest that it does not mean to 
enter the war merely as banker or commissary 
for its allies, but as a real belligerent. Its man 
power, if fully called upon, must in the end 
exert a tremendous, perhaps a decisive, influ- 
ence upon the actual fighting, but that power 
cannot be very extensively employed this year, 
since the necessary processes of training and 
equipment will occupy most of the months that 
are suitable for campaigning in the field. 

But the flag is to go to the front at once. 
One army division, and very likely more as 
the summer goes on, will be dispatched to take 
a place in the battle line. We shall have our 


| Share, even if it be a small one, in the great 


war in behalf of freedom and the rights of man. 
How much material assistance we shall give 
to our allies is not clear—some at least, although 
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es |erops, it has been relatively little used for 


perhaps not much. But it will cheer and 
hearten them to see our soldiers fighting at 
last beside their own; especially it will en- 
courage our sister republic, France, which has 
so spent itself materially and spiritually in the 
struggle. The sight of the Stars and Stripes 
floating beside the Tricolor in the trenches will 
double the value of the small expedition we 
shall send. 

It will be a wonderful experience for the 
men of Gen. Pershing’s division. They will be 
welcomed as almost no other band of soldiers 
was ever welcomed, for their presence in France 
will have a significance that it is impossible to 
exaggerate. They carry with them America, a 
world power at last, forced out of its comfort- 
able isolation by the peril of its sister nations ; 
they carry with them the pledge of the oneness 
of the New World with the Old, and of its 
determination to do its part in defending civi- 
lization and democracy. It will be a historic 
moment when they disembark on the shores of 
France, and every American’s heart will beat 
more proudly when that moment comes. 


os 


DRILL FOR EVERYONE 


MONG the gleams of hope in this terrible 
A war is the prospect of military drill 
for the young, and indeed for all. In 
England, where the work of the war has at 
last been most superbly organized, much stress 
is laid upon military drill for the women who 
offer themselves for service. Those who enlist 
under the*‘ Voluntary Aid Detachment’’—the 
“V. A. D.,’’ as it is called—are all asked to 
submit to military drill for a stated number 
of hours during thirty-six weeks in the year. 
The heads of all the departments for women’s 
work in England speak most strongly in favor 
of the rule. Not only does the training set the 
women up physically, but it leads to such 
habits of instant obedience, to such poise and 
freedom from nervous irritability, that it is 
worth three times the hours given to it. 

What is true for the women of England is 
true for all of us. There are thousands and 
thousands of young people in America who will 
not be likely to have to serve unless the war 
lasts much longer than we now think it will 
last. Many of them have reached the trouble- 
some introspective age when self-consciousness 
is a bother and valuable time is lost in vapors 
and imaginary troubles. Military drill would 
give those young people a new outlook on life. 
They would learn through the mass discipline 
that is so potent a matter in soldiering that 
whether an order is pleasant or unpleasant is 
neither here nor there; that they are not called 
upon for opinions about what is going on about 
them, but that all they have to do is to obey 
instantly whatever order they receive. 

One great authority in England said the 
other day, ‘‘'The people who have been useless 
to England are those who have never organized 
and submitted to training.’’ It is unnecessary 
to point out what the physical gain will be if 
all the young people of the country are obliged 
to submit to military drill and some measure 
of military training. The Boy Scouts tell the 
story. Even a few ‘‘setting-up’’ exercises every 
day would work miracles for our anemic, flat- 
chested, sallow, restless boys and girls. 


oe 


THE WELCOME TO JOFFRE 


OT since Dewey returned from Manila 
N have the American people given such 

a demonstration of enthusiasm for one 
man as they have given for Marshal Joffre. 
They have welcomed his colleague, M. Viviani, 
and the British commissioner, Mr. Balfour, 
with generous sympathy and profound admira- 
tion, but to Gen. Joffre they gave not only 
enthusiasm but the more precious tribute of 
affection and reverence. It was Gen. Joffre 
that millions of people lined the streets of cities 
to see. It was to gaze at Gen. Joffre that thou- 
sands of fathers lifted up their little boys. 

There was sound reason for the tribute. The 
Battle of the Marne was one of the decisive 
battles of the world; never in any battle that 
history records was there a greater issue at 
stake. It was there that autocracy, the foe of 
civilization, learned that it was not to conquer 
the world. There democracy was saved; and 
it was saved chiefly through the skill, the 
genius and the steadfastness of Gen. Joffre. 
Ever since those days in September, 1914, he 
has been for the American people the hero of 
the war. 

It was, however, more than his soldierly 
qualities that captivated American hearts. The 
endearing traits that won him the nickname 
‘*Papa’’ Joffre showed in his serene and 
kindly face. Those who saw him could better 





than before appreciate a touching anecdote, 
perhaps not too well known, that illustrates 
his tenderness of heart. He had called for 
volunteers to perform an important but desper- 
ately hazardous service. Out of a number of 
young soldiers who presented themselves he 
selected three. He gave them their instructions. 
They saluted and turned to go. ‘‘ Mes enfants!’’ 
called the general with a note of appeal in his 
voice, and the young men turned back. ‘‘Since 
when do children go upon a long journey 
without kissing their father good-by?’’ And 
the general, with tears in his eyes, kissed each 
one upon the cheek. 

Two incidents in Gen. Joffre’s career might 
be commended to the thoughtful study of 
Americans in high position. He won the 
Battle of the Marne only because in the first 
days of the war he relieved some twenty gen- 
erals—most of them his personal friends—of 
their commands. He did not permit personal 
friendship or political influence to weigh in 
the balance against incompetence. And he 
himself, when it came time to relinquish the 
supreme command in the field, gave way cheer- 
fully to a younger man, and was content to 
serve his country in a post of less authority 
than that which he had held. 


o ¢ 


TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY 


HERE isa story, at which farmers smile, 
| of a thrifty man who cooked his potatoes 
after laying by the peel for seed. The 
peel, he reasoned, contained the eyes, or buds. 
Plants ought to spring from them and bear 
potatoes in their turn. So they did, and the 
potatoes reached the size of walnuts. Some 
newspapers have recommended a similar prac- 
tice this year, when seed is expensive and 
everyone is making a garden; and it is true 
that with skillful cutting, abundant fertilizer 
and expert cultivation a very small part of the 
potato, if it contain a bud, can be made pro- 
ductive. But any attempt to cheat nature is 
bound to fail. Nowhere is the proverb, ‘‘Noth- 
ing spend, nothing have,’’ better illustrated 
than on a farm. The sprout should have a 
decent amount of nourishment from the sub- 
stance of the parent seed if it is to make a 
vigorous growth. 

The principle thus illustrated has a wide 
application. Lime, for example, is known to 
have little worth strictly as a plant food. So 
some farmers and gardeners count it a waste 
of time to bother with it. They will feed their 
crops with true fertilizer and save both time 
and money. But a soil from which the lime 
has leached out and which has become sour is 
like a man with impaired digestion. It cannot 
assimilate the plant food spread upon it in 
such a way as to become productive. The lime 
corrects the acidity by a chemical process ; so, 
in breaking up a fallow field, in planting 
ground so repeatedly cultivated that rain has 
washed out its lime, and particularly in making 
a lawn, few things pay better than a careful 
examination into the acidity of the soil. Wher- 
ever moss and sorrel grow lime is likely to be 
needed ; and if a test with litmus paper shows 
considerable acidity, true economy dictates 
immediate treatment. 

Spraying for insects and fungi costs time 
and money. Trees get on and bear some fruit 
without it. Potatoes ripen after a fashion, 
although the leaves blacken with blight or are 
half eaten by beetles. But potatoes thus given 
over to their enemies refuse to return any 
profit to their planter. Unsprayed trees un- 
questionably bear fruit; but the fruit ceases to 
sell to advantage in the market or to keep in 
the cellar, and the tree itself fails to make 
adequate growth. You look at the tip of an 
apple bough and see the leaves of it curling 
under the attacks of the aphis. If you will 
take the trouble to kill the insects with a mild 
solution of nicotine, you will soon see the new 
growth start and will learn a lesson about the 
cost of such seemingly insignificant pests that 
you will not easily forget. 

Pruning is so generally recognized to be 
good economy that little need be said about it; 
but to thin out growing plants properly 
requires more resolution than the average 
amateur possesses. It seems a sinful waste to 
pull up half your onions or to pick young 
fruit when it has set so thick and markets are 
so bare. But it is good practice if the vegetables 
are too close to permit normal growth or there 
is more fruit than the tree can ripen without 
overstrain. This year, in particular, many 
young gardeners who look with delight upon 
the start of their beets, onions and turnips 
will be disappointed at harvest to discover how 
small and immature their vegetables seem. 
The trouble will be that they have crowded 
and smothered one another. Thinning seems 
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like waste, but it is real economy ; and in such 
processes continued year after year the worker 
in the earth learns how just a judge between 
true and false our Mother Nature is. 


aa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


RELAND.—AlIl parties in Ireland having 

expressed dissatisfaction with the form of 
settlement proposed by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Premier announced that the Cabinet had de- 
termined to put the future of Ireland into the 
hands of Irishmen. The 
new plan provides for acon- 
vention, representing every 
variety of political opinion 
and religious belief, to dis- 
cuss the situation and, if 
possible, to unite on a con- 
stitution for Ireland. Even 
the Sinn Fein revolution- 
ists are invited to be 
represented, although they 
do not view the plan with 
favor, since absolute independence of the Brit- 
ish Empire is their ideal for Ireland. The pro- 
posal was received with satisfaction by almost 
all Nationalists, including Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. O’Brien, and was generally approved by 
Englishmen of all parties. The chief difficulty 
promised to be with the extreme Unionist 
sentiment in Ulster. ° 


USSIA.—The Cabinet has been reorgan- 
ized by adding several representatives of 
socialistic opinion, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that a much greater degree of national 
unity will result. Prince Lvoff remains the 
Premier. —The appointment of Kerenski as 
Minister of War is popular with the army, and 
several of the generals, including Brussiloff 
and Gurko, have withdrawn their resignations. 
The provisional government issued a declara- 
tion that Russia would stand firmly by its 
allies, and that ‘its military resources would 
soon be employed in active support of those 
allies. It reasserted its desire for a ‘‘peace 
without annexations.’’ 
eo 
ERMANY.—The Reichstag adjourned to 
July 5, when it will meet for a three-days’ 
session. ——The Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz have 
announced that they will consent to ‘‘far- 
reaching’’ revisions of the constitutions of 
those states. Neither of those duchies has at 
present any popular legislative body whatever. 
—lIt was reported that the Imperial Chan- 
cellor had proposed to Bavaria the division of 
Alsace-Lorraine—now an imperial province— 
between Prussia and Bavaria. 
e 
ONSPIRACY TRIAL.—Capt. Franz von 
Rintelen, David Lamar and H. B. Martin 
were convicted of conspiracy against the legiti- 
mate trade of the United States and given jail 
sentences. Concerning the other defendants 
the jury disagreed. ° 





JOHN REOMOND 


ONGRESS.—The war army bill was finally 
passed by both houses and signed by the 
President on May 18. The Senate passed the 
army and navy deficiency bill, which provided 
$750, 000,000 for building merchant vessels, and 
authorized the President to take over ship- 
building yards throughout the country. On 


May 23 the House passed the war revenue | 
bill. It had been amended by adding heavier | 


surtaxes on large incomes. In the case of in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or over the surtax amounts 
to 45 per cent.—-The Senate took up the 
Gore food bill, which authorizes the govern- 
ment to control the producing, distribution 
and marketing of food, including the fixing of 
prices. ‘There was some opposition to the broad 
powers conveyed by the bill, but the Lever 
bill, introduced in the House, gives the Presi- 
dent far more sweeping powers of control over 
the supplies of food, fuel and clothing. 
co 

AR PREPARATIONS. —After signing 

the war army bill, President Wilson set 
apart June 5 as the day on which all male citi- 
zens liable to military service under the new 
law must be registered. The date for making 
the selective draft was not fixed. The President 
also announced that he should not avail him- 
self of the authority to permit volunteer forces 
to be raised, since his military advisers be- 
lieved that such a course would be a mistake. 
Col. Roosevelt accordingly released the men 
who had enrolled for the division he hoped to 
take to France.——On May 18 the War De- 
partment announced that a force consisting of 
approximately one division of United States 
regular troops would be sent to France as soon 
as possible, and that Gen. John J. Pershing 
would command the expedition. A regiment of 
marines under command of Col. C. A. Doyen 
is to go with this force; with the engineer 
corps that has already been formed for service 
abroad there will soon be nearly or quite forty 
thousand Americans at the front. —— The 
President has ordered the mobilization of the 
entire National Guard. beginning on July 15. 
—On May 19 the President made public a 





statement to the nation explaining his reasons | | 


for desiring legislation to permit very com- 
plete control of the food situation by the gov- 
ernment, and declaring that if such legislation 
were passed he should appoint Mr. Herbert 
C. Hoover as food administrator. —A report 
from Philadelphia brought the news that Mr. 
Simon Lake, the inventor, had made plans for 
a fleet of submarine merchant vessels each 
capable of carrying a cargo of several thousand 
tons, and virtually immune from submarine 
attack.——The United States plans to build 
thirty-five hundred war planes for its air serv- 
ice this year.—The Italian war commission, 


led by the Prince of Udine, reached Washington | | 


on May 23. Marconi, the inventor of the wire- 
less telegraph, is a member. Capt. Tardieu, the 
commercial high commissioner from France, 
has also reached Washington. 


im E GREAT WAR 


(From May 17 to May 23) 


During the week the British made good their | 
hold on the villages of Bullecourt and Roeux, 
and the German counter-attacks in those dis- 





tricts came to an end. There was evidence that | 
preparations were being made for another for- | 
ward movement, which must now be directed | 
against the new Drocourt-Queant line, which | 
protects Douai and Cambrai. | 
On the French front the Germans made a | 
number of counter-attacks in great force, par- 
ticularly at the two ends of the French advance | 
that is directed at Laon. They took back some | 
lost trenches,’ but made no serious impression | 
on the French line. Air fighting was contin- | 
uous, and both armies lost a number of planes. | 
The Italian offensive on the Isonzo front | 
turned out to be a very determined one. Sup- | 
ported by some British heavy guns, the Italians 
have smashed a number of Austrian positions | 
on the Carso plateau and the left bank of the | 
Isonzo. According to one report, the Italians | 
have taken Duino, which is on the seacoast 
only twelve miles from ‘Trieste. ‘The main | 
attack, however, was on the strong Austrian 
positions on Monte Cucco and the Vodice, a | 
few miles north of Gérz. Those positions the | 
Italians took by assault; if they can be held, | 
they will make it possible to resume the cam- 
paign on the Carso plateau north of Trieste, 
for so long as the Austrians held them they | 
threatened the flank of any Italian advance. | 
From Macedonia, French attacks on the | 
heights above Monastir were reported. | 
There was renewed activity along the Rus- 
sian front in the form of local skirmishes. 
There was a lively sea battle in the Adri- | 
atic. A squadron of Austrian light cruisers | 
attacked a line of British mine sweepers in | 
the Strait of Otranto and sunk fourteen of | 
them before Allied war vessels came up and 
chased the Austrians back into port at Cattaro. | 
Vienna reported a British cruiser sunk in the 
battle. London admitted that the Dartmouth | 
was hit by a torpedo, but added that it re-| 
turned safe to port. The Austrian account 
also spoke of several Italian merchant vessels | 
and destroyers sunk during the raid. Paris | 
admitted the loss of a French destroyer. | 
There was much indignation in Sweden | 
when it was announced that three Swedish | 
steamers loaded with grain had been sunk by | 
German submarines, although their safety was | 
supposedly guaranteed. The German minister | 
at Stockholm hastened to | 
apologize, but the Swed- | 
ish newspapers agree that | 
Swedish sympathy for Ger- | 
many will be less marked | 
as a result of the episode. | 
The British troopship | 
Cameronia was sunk on | 
April 15 in the Mediterra- | 
nean with the loss of 140} 
lives. The fact has just) 
VICE ADMIRALW.S.SIMS. been made publie. | 
pgm Ag The weekly report issued | 
CURGERAN WATERS from London on May 23 
admitted the loss of 27 British merchant ships, | 
large and small, from submarine attacks. | 
Serious riots occasioned by an insufficient | 
food supply have occurred in Lisbon, Portugal; | 
it was reported that the Portuguese fleet had | 
been obliged to turn its guns on the city. | 
Our State Department has protested to Ger- | 
many against the detention in Belgium of | 
American citizens who wish to leave that | 
country. It also refused passports to American 
Socialists who desired to attend the conference 
at Stockholm, and warned all American citi- | 
zens against taking part in that conference. 
Semiofficial dispatches from Budapest an- 
nounced the resignation of Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier; his views concerning 
franchise reform in Hungary did not agree | 
with that of the Emperor. 
On May 18 Sir Robert Borden asked the | 
Canadian Parliament to pass a law for con- 
scription by a selective draft. He said that | 
Canada must raise 50,000 or 100,000 more men. 
The law is likely to be opposed by the French | 
Canadians and perhaps by the labor party. 
Nicaragua has severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany. 
On May 22 President Braz of Brazil asked | 
the Congress of that republic to revoke the | 
declaration of neutrality made when the United | 


| 
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States went to war against Germany. if 




















A Hundred Reasons 


For the Mitchell Car 


OST fine cars have some distinc- 
tions which set them apart from 
others. The Mitchell has at least a hun- 


dred of them. 


The reason for this lies in a model 


factory, built 


and 


equipped by 


John W. Bate. A factory which typifies 
scientific efficiency, and which saves this 
year, by its up-to-date methods, about 
$4,000,000 in factory cost. 


It is that tremendous saving which 
makes these extras possible in cars at 


Mitchell prices. 


Everything 
You Want 


You want a complete car. 
In the Mitchell you find 31 
wanted features which 
nearly all cars omit. 


You want beauty and 
luxury and comfort. We 
have added 24 per cent to 
our luxury cost in one year. 


You want a distinctive 
car. Every Mitchell body is 
designed and built in the 
Mitchell shops—to offer 
styles you cannot find else- 
where. 


You want lifetime endur- 
ance. Every vital part in 
Mitchells is given 100 per 
cent over-strength. That is 
twice the usual margin of 
safety. 


A 14-Year 
Evolution 


It has taken 14 years and 
700 improvements to de- 
velop the Mitchells as they 
are today. Thousands of 
motorists have been con- 
sulted, hundreds of other 
cars examined. In 1913, 
John W. Bate spent one 
whole year in Europe to 
glean ideas from there. 


That is why Mitchells are 
so complete, so handsome, 
so all-enduring. All the 
best ideas of Motordom are 
combined in a single car. 


See the Mitchell, for 
your own sake, before you 
buy a car to keep. Other- 
wise, there are many good 
things you'll miss. 





Sixes 
TWO SIZES 
Mitchell —* "°°"»..7 


passenger Six, 
with 127-inch wheelbase and a 
highly-developed 48-horsepower 
motor. 


$1460 


Four- passenger Roadster, 
$1495. Sedan, $2175. Cab- 
riolet, $1895. Coupe, $1995. 


Also Town Car and Limousine 


Mitchell Junior 


—a 5-passenger Six on similar 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase 
and a 40-horsepower motor, 
44-inch smaller bore. 


$1195 


All prices f. 0. b. Racine 











MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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OWN from the sky on a sudden he drops 
Into the mullein and juniper tops, 
Flushed from his bath in the midsummer shine 
Flooding the meadowland, drunk with the wine 
Spilled from the urns of the blue, like a bold 
Sky buccaneer clad in sable and gold. 


Lightly he sways on the pendulous stem, 
Vividly restless, a fluttering gem, 

Then, with a flash of bewildering wings, 
Dazzles away up and down, and he sings 
Clear as a bell at each dip as he flies 
Bounding along on the wave of the skies. 


Sunlight and laughter, a wingéd desire, 
Motion and melody married to fire, 

Lighter than thistle tuft borne on the wind, 
Frailer than violets—how shall we find 
Words that will match him, discover a name 
Meet for this marvel, this lyrical flame ? 


How shall we fashion a rhythm to wing with 
him, 

Find us a wonderful music to sing with him 

Fine as his rapture is, free as the rollicking 

Song that the harlequin drops in his frolicking 

Dance through the summer sky, winging so 
merrily 

High in the burning blue, singing s0 airily? 


Co? 
THE FAR LOOK 


HE oculist leaned back in his chair and 
surveyed his patient thoughtfully. 
“Ts there a beautiful view anywhere 
near your house?” he asked. 
For a moment Mrs. Parsons frankly 
stared. The various tests through which 
the specialist had just put her eyes had not pre- 
pared her for any such commonplace question as 
that. 

Then, with a smile, she recovered herself. Even 
doctors might like to chat a little. “Why, yes,” she 
answered, “‘there’s a very pretty view across to the 
distant hills from one of my upstairs windows. 
Some of our suburbs are lovely, aren’t they?” 

“How often do you look at it?” asked the doctor. 

“Why, every day or two, I suppose. You see it 
best from the guest room, so perhaps —” 

“And for how long a time, should you say?” 

Something in his tone told her there was a real 
purpose in his questions. Mrs. Parsons paused a 
moment to think before she answered. 

‘“*Why, perhaps a minute,” she said, and then she 
added with a little embarrassment, “sometimes 
more, but not often.” 

“And yet it’s a beautiful view?” The doctor’s 
tone was quizzical. 

“Yes, it is,” she said, “but I’m a busy woman, 
doctor, and I have to do most of my looking at 
little dresses and stockings—when it’s not family 
letters or some kind of necessary reading. A house- 
mother has to use her eyes mostly on things that 
are close at hand.” 

“And that is just what tires them,” said the 
doctor, rising. ‘It is the far look that rests the 
eyes, Mrs. Parsons. If you wish to cure those eyes 
of yours, make it an ironclad rule to gaze at your 
beautiful view for at least twenty minutes a day— 
preferably thirty. If you keep that rule, you won’t 
need to come to me again in a long time —if 
ever.” 

Mrs. Parsons herself told the story months later 
to one of her friends, and in answer to a question 
she said delightedly, “Yes, I followed. his advice, 
and he was right; all that my tired eyes needed 
was the rest of that ‘far look.’ 

“But I wonder,” she added thoughtfully, “if 
that wise doctor knew for how much more than my 
eyes he was prescribing. My soul needed rest quite 
as much as my body, and the re-creation that I 
gained was miraculous. The twenty minutes soon 
grew into half an hour, and more. It became the 
most important part of the day to me. 

“TInstinetively as I gazed out over that beautiful 
prospect my mental eyes began to take the ‘far 
look,’ too. The little things close at hand didn’t 
seem so overwhelmingly important as they had 
before I could see further into the future and 
higher in the scale of values; my mental eyesight 
grew stronger and clearer along with my physical. 
It’s possible, I am sure, to have eyestrain in the 
mind and in the soul as well as in the body. And 
the practice is far too valuable ever to let go. Even 
in the city, where I have no hills and mountains, I 
can look up and up into the sky and imagine more 
milesthan I can count. If there is anything better 
than a starry night for cultivating a ‘far look’—in 
every sense of the word—I have yet to discover it. 
And oh, how it ‘trues’ your sense of values!” 


os 


ELEANOR’S BIRTHDAY 


Ul ND one more thing,” said Eleanor. ‘I 
know you’re going to protest about 
this—being the kind of family we are. 
And you understand that I am not crit- 
icizing in the least; I am only asking 
for myself the privilege that I accord 
everyone else, of living his life in his own way. I 
don’t want—please understand, everyone!—any 
more birthday celebrations. I know you all love 
me, and that’s all I want. It’s so foolish to give me 
things when I am earning enough to buy every- 
thing I need, or to invite people in when we’d be 
happier just by ourselves. Don’t you see, dears? 
I want the love but not the things.” 

It was very clear and sensible, of course—Elea- 
nor was clear and sensible, and they were all con- 
sciously proud of her, only — 

“But, dear,” mother began. 

Eleanor looked across at her with a smile. “But, 
mother! Isn’t it far better to give the money—if 
you must give something—to some one in need ?” 

“But there won’t be any secrets!’’ Pippa cried in 
dismay. 

‘And if there aren’t any secrets, kitten, then you 
won’t have any terrible time keeping them,” Elea- 
nor told her. 

She had her way, of course—Eleanor always did. 
And she went off to her work, gay and contented. 
She had thought of it just in time—her birthday 
was only two weeks off. And Pippa would have 
made her a handkerchief or something with dear, 
impossible stitches, which she would have had to 
keep because “the baby” made it; and Dick would 
have spent his money on some awful thing like per- 
fumery; and mother—the laughterin Eleanor’seyes 
softened to tenderness—mother would have denied 
herself something she needed to buy Eleanor some 





























luxury she did not need. Oh, it was so much more 
sensible just to be loved! 

Ten days later Eleanor’s work happened to take 
her near Nina Lavezzo’s, and she dropped in for a 
moment; she was very fond of the soft-eyed little 
Italian woman, She found her excitedly decorating 
the tiny rooms with tissue paper and tinsel. 

“Itis a festa,” Nina explained. “Rosa has a birth- 
day. The children have the grand excitement. Car- 
lotta has made a collar, and Pietro, he has built a 
box—show Mees Eleanor, Carlotta—Pietro! They 
love best of all the year the festa of Rosa.” 

Eleanor praised the gifts, but she was thinking 
of something else. All that day two faces would 
not leave her—Carlotta’s, radiant over her loving 
gift, Pippa’s, with dismay in her big, brown eyes. 
And there was mother—mother who so loved to 
make birthday cakes! Had she after all been sel/- 
ish? At four o’clock she could stand it no longer 
and called her mother on the telephone. 

“Dear, I’ve changed my mind about my birth- 
day,” she said. “It wouldn’t be right without my 
cake. And if the children want to do some bits of 
things, bless their hearts — Isn’t it horrid of me 
not to see till so late?” 

She hung up the receiver and turned back to her 
desk. She could still see Pippa’s face, but her eyes 
were shining like stars now. Oh, suppose she had 
kept on being blind, and hurt them all so! 
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THE BEAR AND THE BUGLE 


N The Companion for February 12, 1914, writes 
| a contributor, there was an account of a bear 

that died of fright, which reminds me of a story 
that was often told me by a man, now old, who in 
his youth herded geese for a farmer on the St. 
John River, between Maine and Canada. I cannot 
vouch for its truth, but the old man was not accus- 
tomed to trifie with the truth, and I know his 
neighbors all gave the story complete credence. 

“T was a hearty, lusty kind of critter in them 
days,’”’ so the old man used to say, ‘and there 
was very few things I wasn’t into and out of. I 
could reap and bind and use an axe, and I was 
pretty good at runnin’ and wrasslin’. There was an 
old man nearabouts that was thought to’ve been a 
deserter from the English army, and some of us 
youngsters he showed how to drill; and as I took 
to it better’n some, he showed me the use of the 
bugle and taught me some of the calls. He’d been 
a bugler in the army. 

“That year I worked for a farmer who lived on 
the river near where a small stream made in, The 
point of land where the two streams arrowed 
together was very flat and smooth, and it run out 
to a thin sliver of sand at the point. Back of the 
point it was covered with thick grass. It was a 
handsome place to fatten geese, if they were let 
alone, and that was my job—to make sure nothing 
bothered ’em. 

“The farmer I worked for had a big farm. He 
raised a power of hay and he tied up forty head of 
cattle, and the butter he made he sent downriver 
to the big settlements. And in the fall of the year 
he’d send down load after load of chickens and 
geese. Many a night I’ve been up till daylight 
gettin’ a load of ’em ready to go in the mornin’—a 
load for a yoke of oxen, mind you! 

“The chickens had the run of the farm and took 
their own chances of foxes and such, but the geese 
he looked after more careful, herdin’ ’em down 
where the grass was good and sendin’ me to get 
’em up at night. The geese had got so they knew 
me, and would come when I called ’em, and gen- 
erally they’d come when I’d got to the top of the 
hill that looked down on the river and blew on the 
bugle the old soldier let me take. The old gander’d 
squawk once or twice, and the whole b’ilin’ of ’em 
would p’int for me, and I’d drive ’em home. I 
guess there was four hundred of ’em. 

“One evenin’ I went down for the geese, and 
when I fetched the top of the hill and looked down 
onto the flat there wasn’t a goose there—they was 
all out in the bight of the river, huddled together 
in a bunch, lookin’ like half an acre of snow ice. 
Their heads was all p’intin’ one way, and when I 
hove in sight they set up a squallin’ that all but 
deefed me. I never heard such a touse! 

“Thinks I, ‘There’s a fox there, mebbe,’ and I 
sneaked down over the grass to’rds the place 
where their heads was p’intin’. There was a little 
clump of basket willow right there on the aidge of 
the bank, and the geese seemed to be squallin’ at 
somethin’ hid there. I jealoused it would be a good 
prank for me to jump into that bunch of willows 
and let out a blast on my bugle when I lit. I fig- 
gered it would give that fox somethin’ to think of 
all the rest of his days. 

“So down that slope I went, and when I come 
over against the bunch of bushes I gathered my- 
self and lep’ up and out—and while I was in the 
air I’d ’a’ give anything in the world to be able to 
turn and jump back without lightin’, for it wasn’t 
a fox at all; it was a bear, black as a winter mink 
and as big, seemin’ly, as any cow we had! He was 
jest risin’ to his hind feet and he had his for’ard 
paws stretched out to’rds me, and [ lit right in’em, 
so all he had to do was to hug me in and that’d be 
the last of me. 

“It wasn’t a question of seconds, even; it was 
time reckoned by winks of the eye, or less, that 
the rest of it happened. Just as I come down into 
the bear’s arms, as you might say, his ear come 
at the mouth of the bugle, where I’d set it to my 
mouth as I’d jumped, and with the last bit of breath 
and strength I had, I blowed a blast into his ear— 
a blast fit to stir the dead! 

“And with that blast,” the old man always fin- 
ished, “I felt his arms, that had been tightenin’, 
grow slack, and only for my jumpin’ back smart, 
he’d ’a’ fell on me. Yes, sir; it killed him. That 
awful blare, like nothin’ he’d ever heard in all his 
life, comin’ right inside his ear and head, you 
might say, killed him as quick as a bullet-—mebbe 
quicker. But you better b’lieve I never tried to 
kill another one that way!” 
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AN OPPORTUNITY LOST 


USSIAN peasants have the kind of credulity 
that arises from a vivid imagination. If you 
tell one of the daily life in Paris or in London 

—of the tubes, the underground railways, the tele- 
phones—he will tell you plainly that you are jest- 
ing with him; but if you should assert that silver 
and gold were scattered about the streets, he 
would believe you implicitly, for he has heard 
many stories of the wealth of the French and the 
English. Fairy tales and miracles are his native 
mental fare; facts concern him very little. 

The average peasant holds very curious ideas on 
religion and the will of the Almighty, a character- 
istic that the author of Petrograd, Past and Present 
illustrates by means of an amusing story. A 
droshky driver once drove a gentleman to a certain 





bank. His fare, who had money and valuable 
papers with him, pushed them under the cushions 
for safety while he did his business; but on return- 
ing he found to his dismay that the man had driven 
off, taking with him the portfolio, which contained 
among other things notes to the value of several 
thousand rubles. 

The owner was, of course, in a state of great 
perturbation, and informed the police, who forth- 
with summoned every day a number of the thou- 
sand drivers in Petrograd to report themselves. At 
last they found the missing one and charged him 
with the theft ; but the poor fellow was astounded, 
and stoutly denied having taken either the money 
or the papers. The police searched the cab, and 
there, sure enough, was the missing portfolio with 
its contents intact. 

The owner was overjoyed and gave the man a 
handsome reward. But the droshky driver was 
dumfounded and could not understand the reason 
for his patron’s generosity. When, at last, he 
learned that the little leather book had contained 
a small fortune, his sorrow and disappointment 
knew no bounds. He could not get over his aston- 
ishment, and finally hanged himself in disgust at 
the thought that God had sent him all that money 
and he had not taken it! 


oS 
AND NO WONDER 


© G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 





ae that blinkin’ door; there’s an awful draft in 
—Bruce Bairnsfather in Bullets and Billets, 
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HOW SILAS HELPED 


LODDING slowly toward the village, Obed 

Gunney stopped to exchange a neighborly 

word with Caleb Peaslee. The sun was hot, 
and Obed rested a heavy parcel on the fence while 
he mopped his heated face. 

“It’s somethin’ I thought I’d get for my wife, to 
kind of pleasure her a mite,” he explained, “and 
after I’d got it home I found out that she’d gone 
and got somethin’ ’bout the same ahead of me; and 
if she hadn’t, what I got wa’n’t what she’d have 
wanted, anyhow.” He sighed and looked at the 
parcel despondently. “So I’m taking it back to 
the store,” he added. 

Mr. Peaslee expressed his sympathy heartily. 

“There ain’t much use in cal’latin’ to please a 
woman,” Mr. Gunney went on pessimistically. 
“A man can plan to do somethin’ to help one of 
’em, or please her, or both, and the chances are 
that, after he’s done it, it’ll be jest the wrong 
thing. Sometimes I’m a good mind to quit tryin’.” 

Mr. Peaslee smiled comprehendingly. 

“That was ’bout the way Silas Bent felt the time 
he tried to help out his sister once,” he remarked, 
“only in the case of Silas, he wa’n’t tryin’ to help 
his sister nor give her pleasure half as much as he 
was plannin’ to help Silas. 

“This Silas Bent,” Mr. Peaslee went on, “was a 
very snug, sparin’ kind of a critter that lived on 
the ridge road. He had a little farm that he carried 
on mostly with borrered tools. 

“Right the next place to Silas’s, as you went 
along the ridge, was where his sister, Mary Forbes, 
lived. She’d married a smart kind of a man that 
had died and had left her the place and tools to 
farm it with, and Silas used to depend on her 
mostly for anything he wanted to borrer. 

“Silas had a hoss—that is, he called it a hoss, 
and it had four legs and switched its tail—but he 
didn’t have anything to hitch into but his farm 
cart. Mis’ Forbes had a couple of express wagons, 
and Silas got so he used ’em full more’n she did; 
he’d jest go and get ’em when he was minded to, 
*thout leave or license. 

“It so happened one day that he was up there, 
and he heard her talkin’ with one of the women 
neighbors ’bout paintin’ the wagons—’t any rate, 
they was lookin’ at ’em and talkin’ paint. Silas 
done what he come for, whatever ’twas, and put 
back home, and all he remembered ’bout it was 
what his sister said last—that she’d get the paint 
the next day and have it done right off. 

““Well,”’ Mr. Peaslee went on placidly, “a couple 
of days after this Silas was thinkin’ things over, 
and all at once it come to him that he was goin’ to 
need one of them wagons to get to Bangor with 
pretty soon, and he thought he’d better go up and 
see whether she’d had ’em painted yet, lest they 
didn’t have time to get dry by the time he’d want 
to use one. So off he put to see ’bout it. 

‘‘When he got there he couldn’t find a sign of 
his sister, but he got to mousin’ round, and out in 
the carriage house he found some cans of red 
paint settin’ in a row on the floor—’nough for a half 
a dozen wagons, if he’d stopped to think. 

“Well, there it was! The wagons wa’n’t painted 
and he was goin’ to want one pretty soon, and 
anyway he’d got so into the way of usin’ ’em that 
he felt a good deal ’sif he owned ’em; so what 
did he do but turn to and paint ’em both, usin’ the 
paint he’d found. 

“He’d jest got the job cleverly done and was 
standin’ there all paint from head to foot, kind of 
admirin’ the way they looked, when a wagon drove 
into the yard; and when he turned to see who it 
was, there was Mis’ Forbes with a man and a led 
horse, and Silas didn’t have to take two looks at 
her to see that she was mad clear through. 

“I'd like to ask you, Silas Bent,’ she snapped 
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out, ‘what on earth you’re tryin’ to do here? 
Where’d you get that paint, and who give you any 
liberty to paint them wagons, anyway?’ 

“Silas started to say somethin’ ’bout findin’ the 
paint in the barn, and that give her a new and 
wuss turn. ‘I’ve put up with a lot from you,’ she 
says, ‘but this passes bearin’! I got that paint to 
go over the end of my barn with,’ s’she, ‘and I 
traded both them wagons to pay for it, and now 
you’ve gone and wasted half of my paint on two 
wagons that don’t belong to me! But I ain’t going 
to lose by it; you can pay me for it or you’ll pay a 
lawyer—brother or no brother!’ 

“Well,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘Silas paid, but 
he done it kind of grudgin’. And I overheard him 
say, a spell afterwards, that it would be a long day 
*fore he ever tried to do anything to help out a 
woman again. He said there didn’t seem to be any 
please to ’em.” 

oS 


THE HORSES 


RECENT observer of the British methods of 
A training horses for use in the army noticed 
that at the close of each day’s drill there 
came, following the order to dismount, another 
order that is without parallel in any other army. 
It was apparently a single mysterious word: 

“Muchyerosses!” 

The fact that each rider proceeded to stroke, 

pat or pet his charger, perfunctorily or affection- 
ately, as the case might be, rendered the interpre- 
tation clear. The command meant, “Make much of 
your horses.” 
{ The English are a nation of horse lovers, and in 
| the English army horses are as well cared for, 
both from true humane feeling and motives of 
economy, as the cruel wastage of war will permit. 
They are overworked only when they must be, are 
well fed and often “muched” ; and there are horse 
hospitals for the wounded. But many poor, faithful 
creatures are sacrificed. 

A graphic writer, Mr. R.B.Cunninghame Graham, 
has described, with much feeling, the last free run 
and feed of one of the many troops of horses sent 
from Uruguay to the battle front. There were five 
hundred of them, including two beautiful bright 
bays with white legs and noses, which were known 
as the twins. 

“Whenever either of them stopped to eat, its 
companion would turn and neigh. On the instant 
the other would raise its head and gallop up. 
Arena, our head man, riding beside me, wheeled 
round on his horse so suddenly that they stood 
poised like an equestrian statue, looked at the 
twins and remarked: 

«Patron, if they have got to die in the great war, 
I hope one shell will kill them both.’ 

“The horses smelled the water at the bottom of 
the hill and the whole five hundred broke into a gal- 
lop, with manes flying and tails raised high, and we 
raced madly by their side until within a hundred 
yards of the great lake. They rushed into the 
water and drank greedily, while the setting sun 
feli upon their many-colored backs and gave the 
whole herd the look of a vast tulip field. 

**A fter the herd had drunk and had scattered in 
the lush pasture to feed tranquilly, one of the 
herdsmen apostrophized them sorrowfully : 

“Kat well; there is no grass like that of La 
Pileta where you go, across the sea. The grass in 
Europe must all smell of blood.’ ” 


e 9 


TRULY EXCLUSIVE 


O a contributor, Mr. W. E. Nesom, we are 
indebted for this sympathetic and humorous 
word portrait of our friend the ground hog: 


The woodchuck, in his earthen cell, 
Will sit all day and pout, 

And, like some hermit monk, repel 
Attempts to draw him o 


You see him not, though be sees you, 
And he will never ch: 

To propagate aequaintance through 
An interchange of views. 


Against the ‘‘feelers’’ you employ 
e’s absolutely proof ; 
Retiring, reticent and coy, 


He holds himself aloof. 
With points of view or gsm of sticks 
vain will you cajole him ; 
He doesn’t care for 


e delities 
yy yon will fail | A + pole him. 
With ue buraing wor werd or burning twig 
0 e! vor 
They leave this Iittle State prig 
Reserved and cold as ever. 


He never makes advances, nay, 
And when that burden’s lai 

On you, you have to pick your way— 
Unless you use a spade. 
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A MIGHTY MONOLITH 


WRITER in the Christian Herald says that he 
had heard great stories about the pyramids, 
but that after seeing the stones at Baalbek, 

those of the great pyramids looked like children’s 
building blocks. In the quarry is a stone on the 
upper surface of which a troop of cavalry could 
stand. It is squared on five sides, but not yet de- 
tached from the ledge. 

The Arab legend is that a female giant was car- 
rying the stone when she heard her baby cry. She 
dropped it there, and no one has moved it since. 
If that baby had not cried for its mother, there 
would be to-day in the walls of the temple a stone 
seventy feet long and fifteen feet square! Doubt- 
less it will some day justify the amount of work 
done upon it. At present it helps six hotels, a dozen 
curio shops, a score of muleteers and a station 


master. 
ee 


CONSERVING HIS ENERGY 


LARENCE announced his approach, says the 
Chicago Herald, by a rising succession of 
howls. “Oh, my finger! my finger!” he cried. 

**Poor little finger!” his mother cooed. “How did 
you hurt it?’ 

‘*With the hammer.” 

**When?” 

“A long time ago,’’ Clarence sobbed. 

“But I didn’t hear you ery.” 

“T didn’t cry then; I thought you were out,” said 
Clarence. 

e ¢ 


A SAD AWAKENING 


HE foreman of a construction gang was walk- 
ing along his section of the railway one day 
when he came upon a laborer fast asleep in 
the shade of a fence. Eying the man with a stern 
smile, he said: 
“Slape on, ye idle spalpeen, slape on. So long as 
ye slape ye’ve got a job, but when ye wake up 
ye’re out of wurrk!” 
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THE DAISY MONTH 


BY MARY BULL 


This is the best of all the months, 
For school is ending soon ; 

And that is where it gets its name— 
“The daisy month of June’’! 


ee 
WHAT MADE THE 
DRAGON FLY 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 1. Swing-ing in the 
Tr aia was once a dragon fly —only . Cee Oe 





ap-pletree, To a sleep-y tune, 
ap- ple tree, This is sum-mer joy, 


Up anddown I in theswing,Skim-ming o’er the Tass ; 
he did not fly. He just crept round P ing 8 8 


the edges of the pond, and swung on 
the reeds for exercise, when the wind was not 
too strong, and cuddled to sleep in the heart 
of a big water lily. 

Oh, he was a terrible coward! His wings 
were big, beautiful, gauzy ones, but instead of 
spreading them over his back and floating off 
into the sunshine he kept them folded tight. 
And the very thought of flying made him 
shiver so that he tumbled into the mud and 
got himself all sticky. 


a, 













































































the leaf that held Dragon Creep. 

Dragon Creep sat down suddenly. He was 
wet now to the chin, and his legs shook so 
that he could not get up on them again. 

‘*Ho! hol’? said Longish Lizard, chuckling. 
‘*So you’re taking a bath!’’ 

‘*Don’t forget your ears,’’ said Gnaughty 
Gnat, giggling. 

“Ts there room for me?’’ asked Snarly 
Snail. 

And with that he climbed upon the lily pad. 
Gnaughty Gnat and Warty Water Bug lighted 
on the upturned edge, and Longish Lizard 
settled in the mud close by. 

You should have seen how that lily pad 
rocked! Dragon Creep felt that he had crept 
his last. And without any breakfast! 

He must have looked hungry, because Snarly 
Snail said, with a wink at the others, ‘‘I had 
a fine meal at the Cresses’ just now.’’ 

‘*So did I,’’ said Warty Water Bug. ‘‘They 
set a good table. ’’ 

‘*Where do you eat, Dragon Creep?’’ asked 
Gnaughty Gnat. 

‘*Tt?s none of your business!’’ cried Dragon 
Creep angrily. 

The last lily pad had not yet drifted back ; 
but something floated in its place—a black, 
scaly stick. What bridge could be better? 
Dragon Creep waded to the edge of the leat, 
and stepped upon the stick. 

There seemed to be a joke somewhere. If 
Dragon Creep had looked, he would have seen 
how Gnaughty Gnat poked Warty Water Bug 
in the ribs, and how the others covered their 
faces to keep from laughing aloud. 

But Dragon Creep did not look ; he was busy 
crossing his bridge. And he had got quite to 
the middle of it, when—‘‘Ho! ho!’’ cried the 
bridge suddenly. 

Dragon Creep nearly lost his balance, as 
you may imagine. But worse was to follow; 
for with astonishing swiftness the bridge 
caught its tail in its mouth and began whirling 
round and round on the top of the water. Did 
anyone ever hear of a bridge’s acting like that? 

Dragon Creep, too, went whirling round 
and round on the back of the bridge. He was 
frightfully dizzy, and he knew very well that 




































































Hummed by all 
Hummed by all 
Now 





the black, scaly stick was nothing in the world 
but Slippery Snake—not a bridge at all. 

What was Dragon Creep to do? If he 
tumbled into the water, he would drown. If 
he kept on winding up, he would never get 
unwound again so long as he lived. 

Just then Slippery Snake took his tail out 
of his mouth and snapped himself like a whip. 
Dragon Creep went sprawling, and then — 

His wings unfolded! They opened of them- 
selves, in the way they had always longed to 
do, only Dragon Creep would not let them. 
They fluttered and trembled at first, but off 
they floated, up, up, into the sunlight, and 
carried shivering Dragon Creep with them. 

You have no idea how delicious that sun- 
light felt! Dragon Creep forgot that he had 
ever been frightened. How delightful it was to 
have wings! And that was just what his legs 
were thinking. Dragon Creep lighted on a cat- 
tail. It was pleasant to be dry and warm again 
and to find some breakfast. But he scarcely 
took time to eat. Away he flew in circles—for 
he was still dizzy—high over the pond. 

The butterflies and the moths saw him. 

‘*He is no longer a coward,’’ they told one 
another, and bowed to him as they passed. 

Oh, but Dragon Creep was happy! 

‘*T shall never creep again!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
shall always fly, fly, fly!’’ 

And that is how he changed to a dragon fly. 

















the breez -_ es, 
the breez -_ es, 
the swing - ing time is done, 





: No wonder that they called him Dragon} p+ — = Moderato — ——— 
: Creep! og NN ae >= a Ss yt — t : 
‘ It was not a bit of fun being a dragon creep. Se é 3 o—p) ores = —# ———— 
The sunlight and the Gowers seemed so far Hummedby all the breez-es, In themonthof June. Lit - tle leaves a _ flut - ter Sound like danc- ing drops 
away! And his legs would wabble! You see, Fun for all va-ca - tion,Don’t you think so, boy? Up and down I see - saw, Mer-ry and at _ ease, 
they were annoyed at being used so much. Of Ap - plebloomsand dai - sies, All a wo-venmass. I am like a _ sail - or, Rock-ing on - a _ mast, 
course they did not mind carrying Dragon : sempre staccato eee 
Creep a part of the time, but they thought that . ° . p : s ——r 
the wings should do their share. a — petra fod tnt A oe = 
And the other pond people were most — eer ‘ . a ==, 3:2 o*, | 
unpleasant. The butterflies and the moths —-—_ s ill 7 | os * ‘ He = tl | { 
were too polite to say anything, but it was | =~ 
plain that they did not care to associate with ° 2 * 2 
a coward; and the gnats and the water bugs <i> 8 1 ? 1 $ = s — e 2 I Ses 
and their friends were always poking fun at 2c = ot | —__— so : ° Set ———+} +————_}-e— —— 
Dragon Creep, till, really, he hated to be seen. * }——! ry t - ane . ms 
One fine morning Dragon Creep was picking [ 
his way to shore across the lily pads. : 
The going was decidedly bad. The lily pads oe. one ri. _ __ a __ Tempo di valse 
bobbed up and down, as the wind blew waves = 
bette ep and down, wte wad New wane] oe 
his knees. He felt sure that he should be A : : 
- rook on b - bles, Song that nev- er sto Swing - ing in the old  ap-pletree, To a 
drowned, without even having had breakfast. Peck tes a a ane let, r dle as_ the haiee, Setad . an in the old anata tree, To a 
enue te Dragon Creep!” shouted Warty All the world my good ship, Ho! she sails so fast. Swing - ing,swing - ing, O what fun! One more 
Dragon Creep made no answer; he particu- ab 
larly disliked Warty Water Bug. TH? — ——-= —] 
‘*There’s a big wave coming!’’ shouted eH +} — 
Warty Water Bug. u- a ¥ > . ra ¥ 
‘*You’ll be drowned sure,’’ said Longish | ay F ®t 
Lizard. . ‘ 

‘‘See him wabble!’’ cried Gnaughty Gnat. =H 1 —# — ‘re -4——_$- = Se: ee 
Dragon Creep was only a few inches from ir ° io fe + ote ee eo ot eo oo en oe 
shore; but just as he reached the last lily pad f iF = 6 | Se +e} +o +" | 

it drifted off in the wind. 
‘‘Mind your step,’ said Warty Water Bug, ; , - perdendost 
laughing, and kicked with all his legs against molto ritard on last time ——— > B 


In the month 
In the month 
Let the ‘‘old 


of June. .. 
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GAMES OF OTHER DAYS AND LANDS 
BY HARRIET O’BRIEN 


IV. PALL-MALL 
Five hundred years or more ago the young people of France had a 








game that they called paille-maille. In the time of Charles I, or perhaps 
a little earlier, the young people of England took up the game and called 
it pall-mall—which they pronounced ‘‘pell-mell.’’ It has not been played 
in recent years, but it was the beginning both of the game of croquet 
and of the game of billiards. The players used a large wooden ball, a 
wicket or iron arch and a mallet or heavy bat. The object of the game 


was to drive the ball through the wicket and hit 
a stake or other mark beyond it. 

Sometimes, however, the ball was placed 
at a long distance from the wicket, even several 
hundred yards, and the contest took the form of 
seeing which player could drive the ball through 
the wicket with the fewest strokes, or whether 
any player could drive it 
through in a certain num- 
ber of strokes agreed on in 
advance. In London the 
game became very popular 
in the seventeenth century, 
and one of the best-known 
alleys, that of St. James, 
was eight hundred yards 
long, and made of hard sand 
**dressed with powdered 
cockleshells. ’’ 
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Winners ! 
[he safe hitters 

of the Bicycle 
Tire League are 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Put a battery of them on your wheel and 
let them strike out the skids and slides on 
the wet, slippery pavement. 

Let them win the season's pennant with a 
batting average of 1,000 for the greatest 
number of puncture- proof, stonebruise- 
proof, oil-proof, trouble-proof runs. 

Best for boys who bicycle for business or 
just for the fun of it. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 









Also makers and guar- 
antors of Three Star 
Bicycle Tires—Triple- 
tread Sturdy Stud, 
Success—and Vacuum 
Cup and Sturdy Stud 
Motorcycle Tires. 





f - pure.delicious and 
Y wholesome drink. Richin 


food value yet of moderate 

price. it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 











BOY SCOUTS always find 
their way if they have a good 
compass to tell them directions. 
Ask your dealer for the Leedawl— 
the only Guaranteed Jew- 
eled Compass at $1.00. If he does not have 
them, or will not order for you, remit direct. WR 
send for free folder, or 10c. for book, “The @ 

Compass, the Sign Post of the World.” | R’) 








Makers of Scientific Rochester, N.Y. 
Instruments of Superiority. 











THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 
A Theological Education for One Dollar. 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
ospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
May we send description ; or, the book for $1. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 














PECACO CANOES 


THE LATEST 


INVENTION OF A FAMOUS 
PENOBSCOT INDIAN 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
PENOBSCOT CANOE CO., MILFORD, MAINE 





aimlessly through the drained 
bottom lands of Haarlem Lake in Hol- 
land, I overtook an old man and walked 
on with him. His thin, white face was graced 
with a silver beard that fell in tresses over 
his sunken chest. He had been tall, but now 
he was stooped with age. 
He wore garments that had been in style 
more than half a century before: knickerbock- 
ers gathered at the knees with silver buttons, 
and black woolen stockings that terminated in 
low, fancy shoes, the heavy clasps of which 
had been fashioned out of beaten silver. His 
vest was of clerical cut, but it lacked one 
button at the bosom and was slightly open 
there, as if to show the white shirt underneath. 
Close-fitting about his neck he wore a dark 
silk kerchief, such as in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century used to be substituted 
by the country gentry of Holland for the linen 
collar of the city. Topping all was a high silk 





| hat with narrow rim. 
| Mynheer Arie Schoonhoven was one of the 


rare survivals of the old Dutch gentlemen of 


| the farm. It was not long, however, before he 


let me know that his heart was not on the 
land but on the water. For on the water he 
had been born; on the water he had spent his 
— and on the water he had hoped 
| to live and die. But when the lake of Haar- 


|lem was drained some seventy years ago the 


waters had been taken from under his feet. 
Willy-nilly, he had been forced to quit plough- 
ing the deep, and ever since he had followed 
the plough in the field and had raised grain 
where once the nets had stood and the ships 
had felt the breezes. His love of the water had 
never died, and he was glad to tell me the 
story that made him muse during the evening 
of his life. 

His grandfather, for whom he was named, 
had been the last of a long line of barons that 
traced their ancestry into the eleventh century. 
The ancient castle round which the modern 
village of Schoonhoven nestles has long since 
crumbled into ruins. It had been razed to the 









ground during the days of William the Silent, 
because a Schoonhoven had fought 
for his country against the tyranny of 
Spain. Later it had been rebuilt; but 
when toward the close of the eighteenth 
century the French revolutionists in- 
vaded Holland, it was leveled once more 
and the dwellers were driven away. 
After many years of wandering, 
| Mathys Schoonhoven, the father of my com- 
| panion, settled in the beautiful town of Aals- 
| meer, on the east shore of the lake of Haarlem 
|and about halfway between Amsterdam and 
| Leiden. He had still sufficient money to pur- 
chase a well-built ship, with which he plied 
between the two cities on either side, a dis- 
tance from each other of some twenty-five 
miles. During most of the year the entire 
family were with him on the ship. Their one 
room had to do service as kitchen, dining room, 
library, sitting room and dormitory, but it 
was sweet and clean and sunny. 
| During the winter months, when the ice 
was thick, the boat lay idle at Aalsmeer. That 
| was the time for school attendance, which was 








year. Mother Schoonhoven tried to instruct her 


new things to see every moment except at 
| night, her teaching did not carry them far. 
While the old man was ruminating so pleas- 
jantly over bygone days, a cloud of sadness 
crept slowly over his face. For a few long 
minutes he stood gazing at the fields about 
us; then he turned to me with a query as to 
whether I cared to hear what was uppermost 











DRAWN BY FRANCOIS VERHEYDEN 
ARIE SCHOONHOVEN WOULD SIT ON THE DIKE PEERING INTO 
THE LOWERING LAKE 


MYNHEER SCHOONHOVEN 
“By Gert Ve 


NE summer evening, not many 
| years ago, as I was wandering 


tkuyl, PAD) 


Amsterdam to carry a cargo from there 

to Leiden. Mother Schoonhoven and 

the children never saw him again. But 

m23; it was weeks before the tragedy became 
absolutely certain to them. 

On the morning of the third day, as they 
learned later, Mathys Schoonhoven left Am- 
sterdam. At seven o’clock that morning, three 
hours after leaving the city, he passed out of 
the peat-bog canals and made for the lake 
of Haarlem. At nine that same morning other 
ships sailed out of the lake into the peat-bog 
canals for the city ; but none had seen Schoon- 
hoven’s ship. In those two hours, therefore, 
the ship and its crew had met their fate. A 
careful search was made by friends of the 
family and even by the government, but never 
a clue was found to unravel the mystery of 
that sudden disappearance. 

Arie was then fourteen. He had expected 
to follow the mast and had apprenticed for no 
other trade. During those anxious weeks he 
grew from a careless boy into a thoughtful 
man. He was the oldest, and he determined 
to support his loved ones as God gave him 
strength. 

The years of struggle that followed he spoke 
of hastily. They probably provoked no pleasing 
reminiscences. One thing, however, stayed 
with him through his every experience: he 
must some day discover where the noble ship 
went down and if possible what was the cause 
of its disaster. Since the ship had gone down 
between seven and nine the possible area was 
very limited. Somewhere within a space of 
some twelve square miles lay the ship and all 
that it contained. 

A few years after the accident the govern- 
ment of Holland decided to undertake the 
gigantic task of draining the lake of Haarlem, 
which was gradually eating its way toward 
Haarlem, Leiden and Amsterdam. Next to 
such feats of engineering as the digging of the 
Suez and the Panama canal, this is probably 
the most daring enterprise of the last hundred 
years. They threw a dike round the fifty 
thousand acres of lake, and without a single 
flaw drew those untold billions of gallons of 
water upward to a height above sea level, and 
then poured them out to help fill the 
ocean. 

After the draining had well started, 
and here and therea hull began to show 
above the surface, Arie Schoonhoven 
would sit on the dike of evenings 
and on Sunday afternoons, peering 
into the lowering lake. Every piece 
of mast or rearing prow challenged his keenest 
attention ; perhaps he might discern the shape 
of his father’s ship or even read its lettered 
name on the stern. 

The bottom was strewn with the ships of 
many centuries. My friend tried to picture the 
scenes he witnessed as the water lowered every 
day. The wrecked vessels had never sunk 
deeply into the clay, but were for the most 
part lying on their sides. Smaller ones had 
lurched forward in their final plunge and now 
were standing on their heads, like boys at play. 
Older ships, wrecked hundreds of years ago, 
looked like so many fortresses. Their sides 
were thickly walled with the accumulation of 


/ ages. Here and there an opening remained as 
not possible for at least nine months of the | 


if for cannonading. To make the impression 


| more striking, there were gathered about those 
children; but with the ship tossing about and | 


older wrecks sunken vessels of every descrip- 
tion whose ruin they had occasioned. 

No sooner was the work of draining fin- 
ished and the new land offered for sale, than 
Arie Schoonhoven bought as large a section 
as the government allowed to a single owner 
—about one hundred and fifty acres. He had 
carefully studied the probable location of the 
shipwreck, and felt convinced that the farm 


in his mind. Of course I begged him to tell he had bought contained it. The ship itself, 


me. 


| he had learned earlier, could never be identi- 


In the early spring of 1838, after the ice | | fied. ‘Too many hands had been there to dis- 
| had broken up, his father had sailed out for | mantle every wreck almost before it emerged. | fusion of new and original ideas. ’’ 





But there must be other evidences of his father, 
if he could only find them. 

Years passed by with nothing but disap- 
pointment, until he had virtually given up all 
hope. One day he was ploughing a field that 
had never before been broken. On the up- 
turned soil, as he happened to cast his eye 
there, lay a rusty-looking tobacco box. Although 
the thing was probably of no value, he picked it 
up and carried it to his home in the evening. 
After a night in oil it yielded to his efforts to 
open it, and proved to be of silver. Inside the 
lid were the initials ‘‘ A. S.,’’ the same as his 
own. Above the letters he discovered the en- 
graving of a farmhouse that had touches here 
and there of an ancient castle. It was a figure 
of the old family estate, ‘‘Schoone Hove,’’ or 
Fair Estate. The blackness of the silver con- 
vinced him that the box had seen fire, and he 
still believes that fire was the cause of his 
father’s disaster. 

A few years later his laborers were digging 
a narrow ditch when they came upon a human 
skeleton. Near by were several pieces of gold 
and silver, bearing the image of William I, 
King of Holland ; the most recent date among 
them was 1836. Most interesting of all was a 
huge watch. The case fitted so well that not 
a drop of water had entered the works even 
then. The big watch proved to be one of a 
well-known English make. 

Mynheer Schoonhoven knew that his father 
had carried such a watch. If only it could be 
identified beyond a doubt he would feel more 
content. Inscribed on the outside of the inner 
case he found written, ‘‘Eduard. Hill, London, 
No. 1691.’’ Searching his father’s papers, he 
came upon the corresponding name and num- 
ber and so completed the identification. 

To-day, if you should visit the Aalsmeer 
cemetery you might find among the family 
tombs one of Schoonhoven that bears, trans- 
lated, this inscription: ‘‘ Here lies Mathys 
Schoonhoven. Born Jan. 16, 1782. Shipwrecked 
March 4, 1838. Buried October 9, 1859.’’ 

My friend, after telling the story, reached 
into his vest pocket and brought out the same 
beautiful watch. Of late it had not run as 
perfectly as had been its wont; but he never 
would carry another. And he had willed it to 
his grandson, also an Arie Schoonhoven, 
already grown to manhood. 


° ¢ 


THE FRENCH PEASANT AND WAR 


HE backbone of the French army, as he 
‘a the backbone of France, is the French 

peasant, says Mr. Henry Sheahan in A 
Volunteer Poilu. He has three very good quali- 
ties: endurance, patience and willingness to 
work. Apart from those characteristics, he is 
an excellent fellow by himself; not jovial, to be 
sure, but solid, self-respecting and glad to make 
friends when there is a chance that the friend- 
ship will be a real one. He does not care very 
much for the workingmen of the towns, the 
ouvriers, with their fantastic theories of uni- 
versal brotherhood and peace, and he hates the 
député whom the workingman elects as he hates 
a vine fungus. A needless timidity, some fear of 
showing himself off as a simpleton, has kept 
him from having his just influence in French 
politics ; but the war is freeing him from those 
shackles, and when peace comes he will make 
himself known; that is, if there are any peas- 
ants left to vote. 

Another thing about the peasantry is that 
trench warfare does not weary them, the con- 
stant contact with the earth having nothing 
unusual in it. A friend of mine, the younger 
son of a great landed family of the province 
of Anjou, was captain of a company almost 
exclusively composed of peasants of his native 
region ; he loved them as if they were his chil- 
dren, and they would follow him anywhere. 
The little company, almost to a man, was 
wiped out in the battles round Verdun. In a 
letter I received from this officer, a few days 
before his death, he told me that his company 
was waiting, in a new trench, for the Ger- 
mans to attack. Suddenly the tension was re- 
lieved by a fierce little discussion carried on in 
whispers. His soldiers appeared to be studying 
the earth of the trench. 

‘*What’s the trouble about ?’’ he asked. Came 
the answer: 

‘* They are quarreling as to whether the 
earth of this trench is better for cabbages than 
for turnips.’’ 

eg 


ENCOURAGING TO DULLARDS 


IKE Newton, Herbert Spencer in his school- 
boy days showed no aptitude for study. 
Hugh Elliot, his biographer, says of him 

that ‘the was very backward as a boy in the 
ordinary subject of children’s lessons... . 
Morally, he was extremely disobedient and 
contemptuous of authority.’’ At thirteen, he 
‘*found the discipline of his school more severe 
than he cared about, and he ran away home 
to Derby again, walking forty-eight miles the 
first day.’’ Yet, as a man, ‘‘without money, 
without special education, without health,’’ 
says his biographer, ‘‘he produced eighteen 
large volumes of philosophy and science of 
many diverse kinds, published a variety of 
mechanical inventions, and on endless other 
subjects, great and small, he set forth a pro- 
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What a good time you could have this 
summer with a real Winchester! 

You’re big enough now to have a gun; 
you’ve outgrown a bean-shooter. Toys like 
that are nofun any more, anyway. 

Your Dad can tell you about Winchesters. 
Ten to one he had one himself when he was 
your age. 

Ask him if he doesn’t still remember the 
first time he pulled the trigger, if he still 
doesn’t feel the spell of trigger magic. 

You know what trigger magic is. It’s that 
thrill you get when you crook your finger and 
see the bottles you are aiming at break into 
hundreds of pieces. Your eye can’t follow the 
bullet, but it goes straight as a die right where 
you want it to go. That’s what gives you that 
glow of pride. 


Get Dad on your side 


_ Tell him what a gun will do for you. Tell 

him it will teach you responsibility, self-control, 
self-reliance, and make you a good citizen of 
the future. 
_ Tell him that sooner or later your natural 
interest in a gun is going to make you get 
your hands on a gun, so the sooner you learn 
the correct use of a gun the better. Remem- 
ber it’s just as important for you to know how 
to handle a gun safely as it is for you to know 
how to swim. 


How’d you like to own one of 
these medals? 


There’s only one thing you could show the 
fellers with more pride than a beautiful, shiny, 












20 in, round barrel. 


MODEL 06. Take-down repeating .22 
rifle. Shoots 3 sizes of ammunition, 


MODEL 02. 
single shot .22 rifle. 18 in. round barrel. 





brand-new Winchester—and 
that’s a Winchester Silver 
“Marksman” Medal, or a 
bright Gold “Sharpshooter” 
Medal. 

Just look at the medal on 
this page. Wouldn’t you like to own one? 
Read underneath it and find out how you can 
win one just like it. Then goto Dad. Ask 
him now. Of course you'll tell him it’s a 
Winchester you want. 


What the name “Winchester” 
means 


The Winchester Company is the greatest organization 
of its kind in the world. It makes a gun that cannot be 
duplicated by any other manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an 
inch from a straight line, or one one-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness or diameter. Winchester craftsmanship is 
based on fine watchmakers’ standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” is 
fired over 50 times with excess loads for strength, smooth 
action and accuracy. 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett 
Process, which gives the barrel a finish that lasts a life- 
time; hard to scratch and resists rust. All the color and 
gloss is in the metal itself—there is no artificial coating used. 

This care in manufacturing explains why more Win- 
chesters are used by expert shooters than all other small 
arms combined. 

There is a place near you, either in the open or at a club, 
where you can shoot. If you do not know where to shoot, 
write us and we will tell you where and how you can. 

Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of Win- 
chesters. Ask the dealer for the catalog and the booklet 
on the proper use of a gun. If the dealer cannot supply 
you, write direct to us. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 29 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Hammerless, take-down, MODEL 04. 


World Standard Arms and Ammunition 


MODEL 90. Take-down repeating .22 
rifle. 24 in. octagon barrel. The stand- 
ard gallery target rifle for 25 years. 


Hammerless, take-down, 
single shot .22 rifle. 21in. round barrel. 


WINCHESTER 








BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the Rifle 


The Gold ‘‘Sharpshooter’’ 
Medal goes to any boy or 
girl under 16 who makes the 
first grade score with a Win- 
chester. 

The Silver ‘‘Marksman’”’ 
Medal goes to the boy or girl 
who makes the second grade 
score. 

Go to your dealer today; he will 
give you sample target and booklet 
explaining the full conditions of 
the contest. This booklet also tells 
you how to get the best results from 
your Winchester. The dealer will 
also supply you with plenty of 
targets. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., Dept. 29, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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A Wise 
Move 


is to change from 


coffee to 


POSTUM 


before the harm 
is done. 


“There’s a Reason” 
“ x» 


NATURE & SCIENCE 
Ce 


N AGED GANDER.—The birds that live to a 
great age are comparatively few. Gulls have 
been known to reach forty years, parrots fre- 
quently live eighty years, and swans nearly as 
long. Ravens. and owls usually die somewhat 
younger, but there is good reason to believe that 
eagles and falcons sometimes live more than one 
hundred years. Of barnyard fowls, ducks and geese 
live longest. Mr. D. MacLachlan, of Islay, Scot- 
land, writes to the Field that he has a gander that 
is now sixty-six years old. For forty-five years it 
belonged to the proprietor of a hotel at Bridgend, 
Scotland. Twenty-one years ago the father-in-law 
of the present owner bought it. Mr. MacLachlan 
says that the gander looks as well and as young 
and seems as active as it ever did. There is no doubt 
about its age. ae 
HE FUTURE OF FLYING.—In an interview 
with a writer for Harper’s Magazine, Mr. 
Orville Wright predicts that the aéroplane will 
play a great part in the new order of things that 
will follow the war. He believes that it will be in 
great demand whenever it is necessary to travel 
at great speed. By aéroplane it will be possible to 
go from New York to Chicago in eight or ten hours 
instead of in twenty, as at present; and to San 
Francisco in two days. Furthermore, it will be 
useful in transporting small packages and very 
valuable freight to remote regions that the railway 
cannot reach. There are thousands of such places 
in the West, in Alaska, in South America and in 
Africa. Mr. Wright thinks, too, that flying will 
become a popular sport, the greatest yet devised. 
He says: “It is far more exhilarating and delight- 
ful than the automobile for high speed, and far 
safer. The time is not far distant when people will 
take their holiday spins in their aéroplanes pre- 
cisely as they do now in their automobiles. Long 
tours in the air will offer greater relaxation from 
the daily grind than long railway journeys. People 
need only recover from the foolish impression that 
it is a dangerous sport, instead of being, when 
adopted by rational persons, one of the safest. It 
is also far more comfortable. The driver of an 
automobile, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, lives at a constant nerve tension. He 
must keep always on the lookout for obstructions 
in the road, for other automobiles, and for sudden 
emergencies. A long drive is therefore likely to be 
an exhausting operation. Now, the aéroplane has 
a great future for sporting purposes, because this 
element of nerve tension 1s absent. The driver 
enjoys the proceeding as much as his passengers, 
and probably more. He can make mistakes, even 
lapse in his attention, without any serious conse- 
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WO TROUBLE TO 
KILL RATS 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. T-50, Chicago 
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beats a dog, a cat, a gun or 
atrap. No fuss or bother, 
Just crumble and scatter 
where they run—that’s all, 
25c and 15c. All druggists 
or general stores, 





A High School Course 
In Two Year's svi tome. ‘ier 


is a thorough, com- 
plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
quirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write to-day—now. 


|_American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-241-A. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


5ist Year. Young men and — women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thoroug efficient training in 

every department of a broad ae, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$300— per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Winds no longer terrorize the airman. 
N ewspaper readers will remember that, ten years 
ago, my brother and I carefully selected the days 
in which we made our flights. Some days, when 
there was too much wind, we would not fly at all. 
But we have learned now how to fly, and even 
strong gales do not now frighten the flyer. He goes 
up any time except in the very bad days. The only 
wind conditions that deter him now are the kind 
known as ‘cyclonic,’ when there are great twists 
in the atmosphere. Under these circumstances he 
does not fly.” me 

LY POISONS.—Well before the period when 

warm weather is likely to fill the house with 
flies, the United States Public Health Service has 
issued a small pamphlet entitled Experimental 
Studies With Various Fly-Destroying Agencies, 
The pamphlet contains the results of experiments 
with the so-called dangerous fly poisons; that is, 
those that are dangerous because of the chance 
that small children, or others who are ignorant of 
their poisonous character, may taste or swallow 
them. All those poisons the Health Service con- 
siders as unsafe, and discourages the use of 
them. The government experimenters found that 
among various agencies that they tested there 
were none more effective or less dangerous for 
household use than the one-to-five per cent solution 
of formaldehyde. The government instructions for 
preparing and using it are as follows: To a pint 
of water add three teaspoonfuls of commercial 
formaldehyde. It is not expensive, and can be 
bought at any drug store. Take one or more thin 
table tumblers and fill each one of them half full, 
or more, of the solution. Cut a piece of blotting 
paper into circular form, slightly smaller than an 
ordinary saucer. Place the blotting paper in the 
saucer and then invert the saucer over the tumbler; 
next, holding the hand on top of the tumbler and 


the saucer, quickly invert them. Then place a E 


match under the edge of the tumbler. That will 
break the air seal and allow the fluid to percolate 
slowly into the blotting paper, and to keep it moist, 
so that the flies can drink from it. The experiments 
made by the government inspectors show that the 
solution in the strength mentioned is not repellent ; 
on the contrary, it attracts flies, and usually kills 
them within two or three minutes. 


OLF’S COMET.—It is highly probable that 

sometime during the month of June we shall 
be able to see in the vicinity of the constellation 
of Pegasus Comet B 1916, which was discovered 
just within the orbit of Jupiter by Prof. Max Wolf 
ofthe University of Heidelberg on April 27, 1916,and 
which is one of the greatest known comets. When 
discovered it was about 400,000,000 miles from the 
earth, or more than four times as far as the sun is, 
and a greater distance than any other comet at 
the time of its discovery. The fact that it was 
visible at such a great distance, both from the sun 
and from the earth, makes it an object of deep 
interest to astronomers. Its motion is so slow that 
its possible orbits range from an ellipse, with a 
period of about fifty years, to an orbit slightly 
hyperbolic. Until it has been observed for a con- 
siderable time we shall not know whether it will 
ever return to the solar system. The number of 
comets that are discovered and recorded is enor- 
mous, but most of them are telescopic—that is, are 
visible only through the telescope. Those that are 
conspicuous are few. Comet B 1916, as its name 
indicates, was the second to appear in 1916. Periodic 
comets arrive approximately on schedule time, but 
some that travel in greatly elongated ellipses ap- 
proach the sun only once in hundreds or even 
thousands of years. Donati’s great comet, of 1858, 
takes two thousand years to complete its circuit. 
Halley’s comet, which made its last return in 1910, 
has the longest period—seventy-six years—of any 
comet classed as periodic. Continued returns of 
periodic comets to the sun tend to reduce them 
greatly in size and brilliancy, which explains why 
Halley’s comet, the largest and most noted of 
periodic comets, was such a disappointment in 1910. 
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Makes 2 lbs. Butter 


From | |b. Butter and I pt..Milk 


HIS New Churn and Mixer will 
actually make two pounds of table 
butter from one pound of butter and 
one pint (one pound) of fresh milk. 
Anyone can do it by following the 
simple directions included with the 


“Lightning-Sanitary” 








| Churn and Mixer 








It . easily kept clean and has no w 


ANAM 


It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb 
2 its own weight of milk the product will be 
milk-charged butter twice the original weight 
and bulk. This butter is delicious for table use 
and is preferred by many because of its simi- 
larity to fresh butter right from the churn. It 
becomes hard and firm when put in a cool 
: place and will keep from ten days to two weeks. The economy of this method 
: will be at once apparent. It cuts the cost of your table butter in two. 





The “Lightning-Sanitary” Churn and Mixer is made of glass with metal dasher. 
i en parts to absorb cream. The Churn 
and Mixer is equally suitable for making butter, beating eggs or cream, mixing 
salad dressing, or for use as a butter renovator. 
and find it to do all that is claimed by the manufacturer. 


How To Get It FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with this 

Lightning-Sanitary’’ Churn and Mixer, two-quart size. The 
Churn will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 
paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
postmaster how much postage to send us for a 4-lb, package. 


NOTE. This Chum is offered only to present Companion su 
sum briodbialene tet sen 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We have thoroughly tested it 


(not to agents) as 





50c. TRIAL OFFER For 10c. 


Kodak Finishing. Any size roll developed, 10c. Six 
pn free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, 
and 10c. (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 30. 

ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
(Formerly Roanoke Cycle Co.) 31 Bell Ave., ROANOKE, VA. 








Boys—You Can Earn Money 
by getting subscriptions for the Fordowner. 


Every owner of a Ford is a possible subscriber. 

No investment required. No experience necessary. 

You will be paid each day for that day’s work. Earn 

enough money for a fine camping or vacation trip. 
Write for full particulars. 


THE FORDOWNER, 600 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















COMPANION 


“NAME-ON” Knives 


‘HE Blades are made of the famous “‘Car-Van-Steel,’’ 
the finest quality that money, skill +i Prclentitic 
methods can produce. Another distin; hing feature 
of these Knives is that your name 
placed under a transparent handle—permanent evi- 
dence of age 
‘ompanion “Name-On” Knife. 
No. 137, This Knife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new a pd yeorly subscription ; or 
f EE anywhere in 


When ordering, both write and the 
name and address to be ieatel deee 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage peogee to any address in the 

nited States, $2.25 to C: and $3.00 to foreign 


‘ost Office, Boston, 
ass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be change: 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
» PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE MODERN TREATMENT OF 
WOUNDS 


INCE the days of Lister, the famous Eng- 
lish surgeon who taught the world the 
antiseptic treatment of wounds, such 
injuries have become far less danger- 
ous to life. Formerly it was to be ex- 
pected that wounds, whether produced 

by accident or by the knife of the surgeon, would 
suppurate and give trouble before the healing 
process could begin. Then came Lister with his 
theory that absolute antisepsis was possible, and 
his discovery that the formation of pus in a wound 
was always the result of infection and might be 
prevented. 

In former times infection was often the result of 
carelessness on the part of the surgeon or the 
nurses, but no one realized that fact because no 
other result was considered as possible. But the 
medical profession long ago recognized the abso- 
lute truth of Lister’s words, “Clean wounds heal up ; 
unclean wounds suppurate and refuse to heal.” 

The awful war that is now raging in Europe has 
brought benefits to humanity as well as loss, and 
one of those benefits is the tremendous advance in 
surgery—an advance that in ordinary times would 
have taken many years. The wounds in modern 
warfare are so frightful, so destructive and so dis- 
figuring that the surgeons have been stimulated to 
devise extraordinary methods of remedy. Many of 
the worst wounds are of the head and face, and 
the results of the remedial surgery in such cases 
are almost miraculous. 

The antiseptic treatment of wounds has also 
taken great strides. Physicians have found that 
they can bring about healing in wounds that for- 
































merly they would have thought to be hopeless. 
The improved treatment is largely the work of a 
French surgeon, formerly resident in New York, 
Dr. Carrel, who not only makes a wound clean but 
keeps it so by subjecting it to a constant stream 
of some suitable antiseptic fluid, which bathes the 
entire wounded surface for days at a time. The 
treatment has not only saved much disfigurement 
but it has actually preserved many lives that in 
previous wars would have been lost. 
es 
HER SILHOUETTE 
HE present revival of interest in silhou- 
ettes moved a recent writer, Mr. E. R. 
Lumsdale, to look into their first rise to 
popularity in France, somewhat more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago. 

At that time Etienne de Silhouette 
was minister of fi , and an exceedingly un- 
popular minister he was. The times were hard, 
and his efforts at economy were perhaps bound 
to be disagreeable, even if they had been made 
with the greatest discretion, tact and wisdom. 
Failing in these, his new taxes to raise money and 
his skimping, scraping, cutting of salaries and dis- 
pensing with jobs to save it, alike produced irrita- 
tion and discontent. 

As the minister had, at first, the backing of a 
powerful party at court, his opponents had to be 
careful; their safest and most effective weapon 
was ridicule. Cheap fashions, abbreviated gar- 
ments, tawdry ornaments, and finally portraits in 
profile and black shadow only, instead of oils, as 
theretofore, were dubbed @ la mode Silhouette. 
All these whimsies—coats, half-sleeved or tailless, 
rough country clubs in place of natty canes, 
skimped and ill-cut breeches—all passed and were 
soon forgotten, except the portraits @ la Silhouette, 
which held their vogue long enough to become 
shortened for convenience to simple silhouettes. 

In 1835, half a century and more after the demise 
of the unpopular minister of finance, his name, 
shorn of its capital, was considered, deliberated 
upon and finally accepted by the French Academy 
as a new and authentic word to be duly included 
in the national dictionary. Silhouettes are familiar 
treasures to-day in many an old New England 
family that never heard of M. de Silhouette. 

An English bride, married to a wine merchant 
whose business necessitated many visits to France, 
wrote home to her sister about the picture she had 
had made when the new fashion was at its early 
height in Paris: 

“So perhaps, my darling Sukey, after all these 
gayeties, you will not be surprised to be informed 
that your poor Fanny is reduced to the shadow of 
herself! Tis true, indeed, yet do not be too much 
dismayed. That you may judge for yourself there 
is no cause for alarm, I am going presently to send 
you the shadow! But to put you off no longer with 
quips from the interesting truth, it is this, Sukey, 
I have had my portrait done ala Silhouette. Every- 
one professes to be much pleased with it, but not 
so your unhappy Fan, who never knew till now the 
exact outline of her profile, and is far from satis- 
fied with its most notable item, to wit, her nose! 
My nose! My nose! My nose, which I have ever 
considered quite suitable and becoming, only to 
find that it turns up as pertly as any chamber- 
maid’s or soubrette’s! 

“True, I had been told the extreme tip inclined 
slightly toward heaven rather than earth, which 
I was assured was rather an advantage to the 
feature—but the gallants who so assured me but 





flattered with false words. I can be deceived no 
longer, thanks to the new fashion, which I was 
persuaded to adopt, thereby saving the great ex- 
pense of a miniature in proper style. I never wish 
to see the thing again. You may have it and keep 
it; but if ever you wish to return the favor with a 
portrait of yourself, why, I would take any you 
would give me, Sukey; but your nose bears a fam- 
ily resemblance to mine, and if you are wise you 
will not let it be displayed a la Sil a 
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ROBERT LOUIS’S MOTHER 


LTHOUGH the mother of Robert Louis Ste- 
A venson was ordinarily shy and retiring of 
manner, as she had been taught that all 
ladies should be, there was one occurrence that 
made her conspicuous but that greatly pleased 
her. Mrs. Stevenson was twenty years her son’s 
senior, says Miss Evelyn Blantyre Simpson in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days, and it 
amused and flattered them both that once when 
they went out to dinner together the servant, judg- 
ing him too young to be married, turned a deaf ear 
to the names they gave, and announced them as 
Mr. and Miss Stevenson. 

This ‘‘young” lady outlived her literary son, and 
so was able to enjoy much of his fame. The Ste- 
venson Memorial meeting was the occasion on 
which she became conspicuous against her will. 
She started for the music hall not too early, feeling 
secure ofa seat with a ‘reserve ticket” in her neatly 
gloved hand. When some one asked if she were 
going on the platform, she replied emphatically in 
the negative. She had early-Victorian ideas as to 
platforms being proper only for the sterner sex. 
She wished to sit unnoticed in the audience. 

The crowd was beyond expectations. Mrs. Ste- 
venson arrived to find every passage blocked and 
a surging mass at the main entrance clamoring for 
admittance. She feared that she, with them, should 
be turned away; but, as a forlorn hope, she ap- 
pealed to a policeman to get her in. 

“It’s nae use, it’s fu’,” he said. “Reserve seats 
ta’en an hour ago by folks that had nae tuckets, 
and they would na gang out.” 

“I must get in!” cried Mrs. Stevenson. ‘I’ve a 
right to get in! I am Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
mother.” 

“Ay, you’ve the best right,” the policeman re- 
plied, and, turning to the crowd, he cried, “‘Mak’ 
way, there! She maun get in. She’s Roabert Louis’s 
mither.” 

Persons who thought themselves packed too 
tightly to move somehow packed closer, and let 
Mrs. Stevenson squeeze and wriggle past. Breath- 
less and, for once, with her mantle and bonnet a 
little awry, she was pushed on, much against her 
will, to the platform. There she hastened to so 
literal a back seat that when Lord Rosebery, at 
the beginning of his address, spoke the four telling 
words, “His mother is here,” and turned round to 
bow with courtly deference to her, he had to pause 
and to engage other eyes as well as his own before 
he found to which side Robert Louis’s mother had 
unobtrusively withdrawn. 

Mrs. Stevenson was all aglow; she was visibly 
overcome by the unexpectedly large crowd and 
its tremendous enthusiasm. For once her usual 
calm left her. 

°°? 


NO MISTAKE MADE 


YDNEY PORTER, who is better known to 
S the multitude of his admiring readers as 
O. Henry, possessed an innate nobleness of 
nature that prevented him from becoming bitter 
even after three years in prison on a charge of 
alleged embezzlement, of which he would un- 
doubtedly have been acquitted had he not fled to 
South America to escape trial. His charity was 
boundless and his sympathy with suffering, espe- 
cially when the sufferer was “down and out,” as 
prompt and as instinctive as the glance of the eye, 
says Prof. C. A. Smith in his biography of O. Henry. 
He was talking to a friend on the streets of New 
York one day when a beggar approached and 
asked for help. O. Henry took a coin from his 
pocket, shielded it from the view of his friend, and 
slipped it into the beggar’s hand, saying: 

“Here’s a dollar. Don’t bother us any more.” 

The man walked a few steps away, examined 
the coin, and seemed uncertain what to do. Then 
he came slowly back. 

“Mister,” he said, ‘‘you were good to me and I 
don’t want to take advantage of you. You said this 
was a dollar. It’s a twenty-dollar gold piece.” 

O. Henry turned upon him indignantly. “Don’t 
you think I know what a dollar is? I told you not 
to come back. Get along!” 

He then continued his conversation, but was 
plainly mortified for fear that his friend had de- 
tected his ruse. 

Le 


THEIR BOMB 


HEN the worst of the Zeppelin raid was 

over, says the Manchester Guardian, a 

resident went out into the town to see what 
damage had been done. In the darkness he heard 
a group of women talking loudly, and, judging 
them a clue not to be neglected, he followed them 
along an alley into the back yard of a house. The 
debate never ceased, but he was unable to get the 
gist of it until one of the women—the most elo- 
quent—appealed directly to him. 

“Ere,” she said, “do you call it fair, I should 
like to know? T’ bomb dropped in our yard, and 
a body’s gone and took it away—never even give 
me a receipt for it. It’s our bomb!” 


os 


INSUFFICIENTLY PROTECTED 


ARY had been greatly interested in watch- 
ing the men in her grandfather’s orchard 
putting bands round the fruit trees to 

entrap the climbing caterpillars, and she had asked 
a great many questions. 

Some weeks later, says the New Mexico Journal 
of Education, when she was in the city with her 
mother, she noticed a man who wore a mourning 
band round his sleeve. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “ what’s to keep them 
from crawling up his other arm?” 


os 


YES, SUH! 


‘©T’S this way in the black-land belt now,” said 
the New York Evening Post’s friend from 
Texas: “Cotton’s so high that a farmer comes 

into Dallas, eats a square meal at one of the best 

hotels, puts down a cotton seed, and gets fifteen 
cents change. Yes, suh!” 





BLUE STREAKS 





TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT. OFF. 


When a gypsy peddiler sells 
you a horse, he probably does 
not plan on seeing you again. 
He wants to make one sale— 
and plenty of profit. Never 
mind about your satisfaction. 


Why Some 
Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 


Bicycle riders have been paying too much for 


their tires. 
enough. 


High profits have been to blame. 
many brands of tires, too. 









The Soohzoes Dealer sells 
you better bicycle tires chea; 
er. He wants to see you 
—often. He wants to keep 
rmanent cus- 
. oodyear Blue 
Streaks help him do this. 


Dealers Don’t Handle 


And the tires have not been good 


And, too 


But now Good year comes out with a really 


only $3.25 each. 


equal it in price. 
rider. 


profit on each tire. 


good tire—the Blue Streak—which costs the rider 
It is as good as some other tires 
that cost $5.00 each, and better than most that 
It means big savings for the 


Naturally, some dealers refuse to handle 
Goodyear Blue Streaks. They want a higher 


But those dealers who do sell you Blue 
Streaks—and there are many of them—place 
your satisfaction ahead of their own profit. 
Find the Good year dealer in your town. 
fact that he has Blue Streaks for sale means he 
is a square deal merchant. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Gooc year Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. 
They’re specially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The 





Long Wear Pleases Dad 


HandsomeTires—Show Your Friends 





You will find your Goodyear Blue 
Streaks wearing a good long time. 
There are many miles of happy travel 
in these tough, rugged tires, built 
with two stout reinforcing strips of 
fabric beneath the tread. The strong 
two-ply tire body has wonderful dur- 
ability. Such a long wearing tire is 
most economical. 


Blue Streaks are good-looking as well 
as long-wearing and easy-riding. They 
put your bike on parade—make it look 
like new. You will know Good year 
Blue Streaks by the smart Blue Streak 
oneach side of the tire. 





Non-Skid Treads Save Side-Slipping 


Springy Tires Make} Pedaling Fun 





Goodyear Blue Streaks are made 
with sharp-edged blocks of rugged 
rubber that bite the ground like teeth, 
in travel. Side-slipping is prevented. 
Besides, these stout rubber blocks add 
to the life of the tire. Press your 
thumb on a Blue Streak Tread. You 
can feel the “‘ bite.”’ 








No boy likes to push a bicycle with 
heavy, clumsy tires. So Goodyear 
Blue Streaks are made of fine two-ply 
fabric carried in lively rubber. That 
gives you strength and extreme light- 
ness in your tire. Such a resilient 
tire makes pedaling easy. The tire 


shares the job with your legs. 


See your Good year Dealer or write The Good year Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for his address. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug storein the U. S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Chio 


Young Men, Learn a Trade 


The Pratt & Whitney Company has 
several vacancies in the Apprenticeship 
Course and would be glad to receive ap- 
plications from young men who would 
appreciate an opportunity to learn a 
trade under very favorable circum- 
stances. Courses are given covering the 
work of the Pattern Shop, Foundry, 
Machine Shop and Drawing Room, each 
including classroom instruction with 
the shop experience. Generous wages 
make all apprentices self-support- 
ing. Athletics are encouraged. 

Candidates must be at least sixteen 
years old, of good health aud character, 
and having the equivalent of a gram- 
mar-school education. Address 

Supervisor of Apprentices, 








| PRATT & WHITNEY CO., Hartford, Conn. J 
CELEBRATE 4th “THE one way” 








me Get this Assortment of Sane 
Firewor 


ONLY $1.98 
Bigger and Better than Ever. 
Consists of 6 packs 5c firecrackers, 

— 3 large 15c paper balloons, 1 can col- 
ored fire, 6 Roman candles, 15 Bang salutes, 1 early 
riser bomb, 60 Jap torpedoes, 1 star mine, 24 pes. 
night fireworks, 60 sparklers, 8 pcs. each—nigger 
chaser, grasshopper, sun of guns and pin wheels; 
24 snakes in grass and 1 bundle of punk. 

A day’s fun for whole family. Worth $3.36. 
Order now. Avoid the rush. Send 10c for big list 
of celebration goods. 

BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 












JA, At Last, Boys, We Have It! 


doin COLLAPSIBLE 
: TAILLESS 
CLOTH KITE 


Kite with 100 feet strong cord 

3 FIFTY (50c.) CENTS. 
Built on scientific lines and guar- 
anteed to fly or money refunded. 
25x30 inches. Any child can adjust it. 
RED—BLUE-YELLOW. 
Be sure to mention your color. 

In flight. Limited Number on Hand. 9 
American FLAG KITE $1.00 & 

Ready Soon. Order Now. Ry 
Write to-day, inclosing cash for order,and oo 
be the first boy in your neighborhood 
to have this wonderful flier. 


R.-E. KITE CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 








25 inches wide. 
30 inches high, 









For 
Your 
Pocket 














New 
Qlnrkin 
Catalog 


+ 


Write for it. 
IT’S FREE. 














HENEVER I see a 
W meadow lark posed on a 
prominent perch in the 


bright sunlight, I wonder how 
|he came by the medal he so 
proudly displays, with commands 
to ‘‘See! See! Oh, see what I 
have on!’’ 

The meadow lark is a com- 
panionable bird. Spring after 
| spring we children welcomed his 
| rousing ‘Spring o’ the year!?? 
yodel, and then trudged an Iowa 
country road to and from school to his mis- 





|chievous chant of ‘‘I see! see! I see your | 


petticoat !’’ as he stood craning his head from 
the grass of the near-by pasture, or from a 
more elevated .stone or post or bush. 

The river meadow was a favorite playground, 
which the birds generously shared with us, if 
we kept a respectful distance. One day in early 
spring we noticed several meadow larks acting 
strangely there. Each stood for a short time 
with its head close to the ground and its beak 
thrust into the soft earth; then it lifted its 
head, took a step, and buried its bill again. 
We followed them, and found many little holes 
in the moist ground, as if a pencil had been 
poked into it here and there. We thought they 
were drinking, but since then have accepted 
Maj. Bendire’s explanation of such borings by 
the Western meadow 
lark as a search for 
buried insect eggs and 
larve. If the meadow 
lark begins feeding 
on such pests before 
they can get awing, 
he deserves a still 
larger medal. 

The spring when I 
first taught at a coun- 
try school I made the 
intimate acquaint- 
ance of a meadow- 
lark family. For a 
week or two one of 
the birds had been practicing his piccolo on 
the fence. There he would sit, on a post near 
a dogwood clump, in a sort of enraptured 
ecstasy, with head raised and beak pointed 
skyward, running over his musical yodel—a 
clear, ringing, flutelike whistle repeated ad 
libitum, with a short rhetorical pause between 
phrases. 

One morning, to see what he would do, I 
mimicked him. He dropped his head and 
glanced about. 

** Quit! quit!’’ he sputtered to himself, 
twitching his tail nervously. Then he turned 
his back and, flashing indignation with his 
white tail feathers, dived into the grass. He 
crept out of sight like a flustered field mouse, 
scolding musically to himself even when 
hidden. 

When I passed by later, he was fluting as 
before. I mimicked him again. He cocked his 
ear, but did not fly away, and when I called 
a second time he located the source of the dis- 
turbance. He flew to the next post farther on, 
and sang again. But in shifting posts, he had 
changed songs; this one was two notes short 
and with a questioning lift at the close. 

Soon we were good friends, and he often 
flew on ahead of me, from post to post, for 
some little distance. Usually he would 
sing the same song all the way, but occa- 
sionally he would change keys, or end a 
phrase abruptly, or vary the close with 
a chuckle just loud enough to be heard 
near by. 

One day, after a long search, I found 
the nest, a scant twenty feet from the 
dogwood. My plan was to take a few 
steps, then look for anything that ap- 
peared unusual. At last I noticed a slight 
| depression in the fresh grass, like a faint 
| pathway. It was more than a foot in 
| length, and ended abruptly in a tuft of 
| grass beside a stone. I stooped to investi- 
| gate, and met the bright eyes of a brood- 
|ing meadow lark. She sat close for an 
| instant, then sprang up with an alarmed 
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Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 

missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 

are prompt. Bush 

Five-Pass..34.7 HP. 82x84 tires CoS cuaranteed 
aw or money back. 

Write at once 


|’ 4 for my 48-page 
y catalog and all 

224-in Whee! b particulars. Ad- 

Deico tenition elect. Sts. _ % iF they 


Pres. Dept. 602. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


-4 Make Vacation Money. Sell Home 
Boys and Girls Washing and Bleaching Powder. 
One half profit. UPTON SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. I. 


BOYS wanted to sell FLAG PINS. No cash needed. 
Write H. W. McCay, 910 E. 56th Street, Chicago. 


STAMPS @wikew state 00. Toledo, Ohio, 














getting under way for her quail-like spring | 
into the air. Her mate, who had lingered about | 
quiet and suspicious, joined her, and they flew 
away tut-tutting to each other. 

There were four eggs, white with purplish- 
brown signatures round the larger end, resting 
on a soft grassy bed. The mother, an artist in 
her own right, had burrowed into the tuft from 
the side, giving the cradle an arched, matted 
roof and a well-carpeted floor. 

The young that hatched out a week later 
were ugly beings—lumpish, overlarge, clad in 
ragged, scanty brownish-gray Canton flannel 
pyjamas and with long fiesh-colored beaks 
lined with bright red that showed up well at 





THE MEDALIST? 


‘OF THE MEADOW 
Cy Harriette Wilbur 
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feeding time. For several days 
their eyes were blinded by a 
thin, opaque membrane; until 
they could see they seemed un- 
conscious of my presence, but as 
soon as they got their sight they 
showed fear and resentment in a 
unique manner. Each one would 
crouch down with its eyes closed, 
its covering of mixed down and 
feathers bristling, and its head 
drawn back between its shoulders 
and pressed closely to the breast ; 
and in place of a harmless nestling would be 
a good imitation of a defiant box tortoise. 

Gradually the babies feathered into a grace- 
ful, meadow-larkish appearance, and became 
extremely ‘‘handy with their feet.’’? Before 
they could fly, they had, acquired the pretty 
family characteristic of stepping daintily along 
with the head high and the chest out, like a 
trained pedestrian. They were good walkers 
before they could rise from the ground, and 
they fairly obliterated the pathway to their 
sleeping quarters with their constant tramp- 
ling. When I paid them my last visit they 
were dodging about the family estate as mer- 
rily as so many light-hearted boys. And nature 
had rewarded their piping attempts on the 
flute by hanging faint copies of the family 
locket about their necks. 

The next spring I was attending 
school, rooming but a few doors 
from a road that skirted an ideal 
meadow -lark field. And every 
morning for weeks I was enter- 
tained by a certain Sturnella 
magna that sang loud and long 
from a telephone pole on the edge 
of the campus. Sometimes he came 
to this favored spot for an evening 


ORAWINGS BY 






and closes with a meadow-lark’s 
song cannot go wholly wrong — 
there is so much of benediction in 
the way he mounts the highest 
conspicuous perch he can find, and 
lifts his face skyward. The fervor of his intona- 
tion makes one look up; his whole posture 
and manner bid one lift the heart in unison 
with his voice. 

Iam particularly fond of the meadow lark in 
North Dakota at harvest time, when he takes 
his ease on a bundle of golden grain, or on 
some post overlooking a vast stretch of pedes- 
trian shocks stalking along toward the distant 
horizon, the embodiment of well-earned con- 
tent. Like the farmer, he stands there, arms 
akimbo, estimating the yield per acre in round 
numbers of victorious song that seem to echo 
against the very Rockies themselves. And con- 
sidering the numberless insects and weed seeds 
he has thrust down baby throats, or made 
way with himself, no other person except the 
farmer has a better right to the field. 

‘*You should see the meadow lark in Cali- 
fornia,’’ adds a friend, who has spent some 
time there. ‘‘For the Western variety of the 
bird, Sturnella magna neglecta, as ornithol- 
ogists name him, is an even more beautiful 
singer. His song is a rich, musical, flutelike 
cadenza of eight or ten notes, with intricate 
trills and delicate grace notes. If you could 
put California’s sapphire skies, crystal-clear 
air, gorgeous blossoms, rushing mountain 
streams and magnificent 
distances into a rippling 
measure of sound, you 
would have his song—or 
songs, rather, for I have 
heard the same bird sing 
half a dozen different 
songs. In color he differs 
somewhat from the East- 
ern bird; he has minted 
more of California’s gold 
into the earth-brown of 
his coat, and so is yel- 
lower and sunnier. 

‘*He seems even less 
timid out there, too. 


pitality, he makes you 


quit-t-t-t-t! and ran down the little path while | welcome, tells you he is glad to see you, and 


| puts himself out to please you. He will fly 
before you as you drive along a country road, 
sometimes for a mile or more, if your speed be 
reasonable, escorting you on your way with a 


| good-will message. He will sing merrily from 


some perch, with head raised as you pass, to 
all appearance oblivious of human presence. 
But when you have come up with him, he 
spreads his wings and with a ‘follow-me’ flirt 
of his gleaming tail feathers, often singing as 
he goes, he spurts ahead, and a few rods farther 
on there he is again, on a fence post or stone 
or bush, waiting for you to catch up and en- 
couraging you meanwhile with a song.’”’ 

A meadow lark is a meadow lark wherever 


song, as well. A day that opens. 


With true Western hos- | 





found, it seems; that is one of his best traits, 
and makes him admirable in every respect. 
One enthusiast, believing his medal is hon- 
estly come by, even proposes him for our 
national bird. ° 


AN ATROCIOUS COMMISSION 


RAVELING the roads of the Queensland 

backwoods, writes Mr. Norman Duncan 

in Australian Byways, we encountered a 
blackfellow shuffling through the dust from 
his reservation to the town. He was an old 
man,—an old, old man,—in reservation rage, 
with a countenance so ugly that it was alto- 
gether shocking to the composure. 

Near by this town, long ago, this man’s 
tribe had murdered a family of settlers in the 
night, save one lad, who escaped death by 
opportunely tumbling to the floor between the 
bed and the wall, wounded, unconscious, and 
left for dead. What the provocation was no 
one knows, but probably it was undertaken 
upon savage impulse. Whatever the case, the 
boy, having thus narrowly survived, made his 
way to Brisbane, where he related his story 
to the authorities, and to such good purpose, 
as it turned out, that he was given a rifle 
and free leave to return to his district and 
shoot as many blackfellows as he could manage, 
being heartily assured that the law would not 
molest him. 

‘*You see,’’ said our fellow traveler, ‘‘he 
was regularly licensed. ’’ 

‘*By the Department of Game and Fisher- 
ies?’’ I scoffed. 

‘*Ah, come now!’’ he replied. ‘‘I am not 
joking. I do not mean to say,’’ he went on, 
‘that the authorities gave this boy an en- 
grossed license, suitable for framing, but I do 
assert that they commissioned him to kill 
blackfellows, and that his commission was not 
altogether singular, but one of a good many. 
And he did kill blackfellows—hundreds of 
them, possibly. He killed them where he could 
find them, running in the bush, or employed 
on the stations, not even hesitating in the pres- 
ence of their white masters. And by and by 
the thing became a nuisance. It was awkward 
for the station owners to have their blackboys 
disposed of in this way. There were com- 
plaints. I recall that one station owner had 
his best black servant shot from the saddle on 
the road. He was very angry; but the boy 
flourished his commission, and the station 
owner could do nothing about it. The end of 
it was that the boy was summoned to Brisbane 
and bought off. The old blackfellow whom we 
passed a few moments ago boasts that he was 
once pursued by this industrious youngster. 
And he had a narrow escape. He says that he 
took to the river, and that he submerged him- 
self, breathing meanwhile through a reed, 
until the hunt was given up.’’ 


o 9 


THE PASTEUR EXHIBIT 


N exhibition of chemical products that the 
A Evening Post tells us was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York recently, had apparatus that Joseph 
Priestley used in the experiments that led to 
his discovery of oxygen in 1774, the schedule 
of his personal effects that he made for cus- 
toms entry when he landed from England at 
the port of New York on June 4, 1794, and 
numerous specimens of rare chemical prod- 
ucts, ores and dyestuffs. It is an interesting 
commentary on the difficulties under which 
Priestley worked that his glass test tubes 
show signs of frequent mending where there 
were breaks and cracks. Modern experiment- 
ers would have thrown the broken tubes away 
and taken fresh ones. Priestley was forced to 
be economical. 

One entire case is devoted to Louis Pasteur, 
and the exhibits range from his early work on 
crystals to the work on microbes and commu- 
nicable diseases that made him world famous. 
There are wooden models of the asymmetric 
crystals of sodium ammonium tartrate, on 
which Pasteur did his first important work, 
and near them are the curiously twisted 
Pasteur tubes with which he analyzed the air 
for microbes. In these tubes he sterilized fer- 
mentable liquids, and then broke the ends of 
the tubes, thereby allowing the air that was 
to be sampled to rush in bearing its microbes. 
Near by, in sealed test tubes, containing 
cloudy yellowish liquids, are cultures of the 
microbes of which Pasteur was the discoverer. 
There is the anthrax germ, and the microbe 
of fowl cholera, and, in carmine and crimson 
solutions, various fermentation organisms. 

The means by which Pasteur first estab- 
lished the germ theory of communicable 
diseases are also shown in the Pasteur case. 
Here are healthy silkworms beside those 
suffering from the epidemic malady known as 
pébrine. It was the investigation of that dis- 
ease that convinced Pasteur of the truth of 
his theories. There is, besides, a small flask 
presented by the United States Public Health 
Service, containing the antirabic virus, one of 
Pasteur’s most important contributions to the 
science of serum therapy. Autograph letters 
from Pasteur, in the same case, make clear 
his interest in the work of other scientists 
and the high standards he set himself. 
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lhe parting 21ft— 


A Vest Pocket Kodak. 


It is monotony, not bullcts that our soldier boys dread. No fear, when the time 
comes, they will uphold bravely the traditions that are dear to every loyal American 
heart. But in the training camps and during the months of forced inaction there are 


going to be some tedious, home-sick days—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 


Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the thousand and one things that 
can be photographed without endangering any military secret will interest them, and 
. will doubly interest the friends at home. ‘Tens of thousands of brave lads in the camps 
and trenches of France are keeping their own Kodak story of the war—a story that 
will always be intense to them because it is Aistory from their view-point. And when 
peace comes it will make more vivid, more real their story of their war as they tell it 
again and again to mother and sister and wife and little ones. 


The nation has a big job on its hands. It’s only a little part, perhaps, but a genuine 
part of that job to keep up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 


between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp and from camp to the home 
can do their part. 


There’s room for a little Vest Pocket Kodak in every soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The 
expense is small, six dollars. The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on sale 
by Kodak dealers everywhere. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1917 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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THE OLD SCYTHE TREE 


New England and Other Matters 


VERY year, when Memorial Day comes 
round, the lawn beneath the great tree 
that appears in the picture at the top of 
this page is the scene of special exercises of 
a peculiarly interesting character. The Com- 
panion has already told the story, but it is 
well worth repeating. In the trunk of the 
tree, protruding about six inches, is the blade 
of a scythe, the history of which is the reason 
for the exercises at the base of the tree. 
During the first summer of the Civil War, 
James Wyman Johnson, a young farmer of 
Waterloo, New York, came from the field with 
his scythe over his shoulder and announced 
his intention of enlisting at once. He placed 
the scythe in the crotch of a young balm of 
Gilead tree that grew near the barn. ‘‘ Let the 
scythe stay in the tree until I return,’’ he said, 
and started at once for the recruiting station. 
He enlisted in the 85th New York Volunteers, 
served with credit for three years, and in the 
summer of 1864 was killed in an engagement 
near Plymouth, North Carolina,and was buried 
* there in an unknown grave. In the meantime 
the scythe remained where he left it. The tree 
grew to be a giant,—it is now nearly a hun- 
dred feet tall,—and inclosed a large part of the 
scythe in its trunk. The handle has long since 
rotted away. Every day for many years an 
American flag has hung from the tree, just 
above the place where the point of the scythe 
protrudes. As fast as the winds and the rains 
destroy one flag, another is raised in its place. 
The story of ‘‘the scythe tree’’ is known in 
all that region, and every summer many trav- 
elers linger in its far-spreading shade. 
S 
HE Massachusetts Committee of Public 
T satety has issued a little pamphlet that 
tells what one bank in the Commonwealth 
—the Plymouth County Trust Company of 
Brockton—has done for the farmers of the 
neighboring towns. The story is inspiring, 
especially just at this time, when there is so 
much interest in the rural credits system and 
in work that banking associations in some of 
the Western states have done to bring the bank 
and the farm into a more profitable relation. 
The trust company in question has employed 
for the past two years two young men, both 
graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, who have given all their time to 
studying the needs of the farming communi- 
ties and to using the resources of the bank in 
furthering intelligent agriculture. One of their 
first steps was to start a pig contest among the 
boys and girls of the county. At the end of 
the season the pig club marketed sixty-seven 
thousand pounds of pork, and the young 
winner of the one-hundred-dollar prize put the 
money in the bank as the beginning of a fund 
to carry him through the agricultural college. 
In similar fashion the bank has organized 
coéperative buying associations, has gone into 
the business of distributing seed, has recently 
sold six hundred tons of seed potatoes that it 
brought from Aroostook County, has distrib- 
uted four thousand garden manuals, has taught 
farmers how to keep accounts, has helped to 
introduce better dairy stock, has supported a 
home economics adviser in the Lithuanian 
districts, has sent an expert gardener on mis- 
sionary trips, and so on. The pamphlet tells 
of one young man, ambitious and honest, to 
whom the bank gave a start in market gar- 
dening by lending him three hundred dollars 
and giving him expert advice. In his second 
year his net profits were two thousand dollars. 
Is it any wonder that he and his friends are 
‘“boosters’’ for that bank? The service has 
cost the bank about four thousand dollars a 
year, the deposits have increased by. millions, 
and the programme will be continued. 
eg 
IGHTLY or wrongly, Maine stands 
firmly by its policy of keeping its water 
power for use within its own borders. 
The policy was established by the legislature 
in 1909, and during the session that recently 





| closed it withstood some vigorous assaults from 
| power companies of the state. Many power 
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| company charters came before the legislature 
for amendment and various new charters were 
sought, and in every instance the legislature 
insisted on adding an amendment—if the pro- 
vision were not already there—that will pre- 
vent any electric current generated by Maine 
water power from being carried across the 
state line. Moreover, the legislature defeated 
a general bill that would have nullified such 
}amendments, and showed its disposition to 
keep the companies under close supervision 
by ordering the state assessors to investigate 
the possibilities of taxing the dams and stor- 
age basins in unincorporated places that now 
escape taxation, although their cost in some 
cases runs to a million dollars or more. 

There are those who feel that it is a short- 
sighted policy for Maine to ‘‘crowd’’ the com- 
panies on which so much of its progress must 
depend. They argue that Maine has far more 
power than it needs, and that it would be good 
business to sell some of it to corporations in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, where 
the steadily rising price of coal makes it im- 
portant to utilize water power whenever it is 
possible. But the defenders of the Maine policy, 
of which Gov. Milliken is a leading exponent, 
have faith in the future of Maine as a manu-| }. 
facturing state on a scale far greater than at | 
present, and they have visions of the use of 
electric power for transportation purposes and | 
on the farms to such a degree that the state | 
will need all that its great rivers can produce. | 
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The Rare Bianty of Deltox 


A Grass Rug product of supreme merit—of highest 
quality—made attractive by foremost artists and 
designers; that is the reason for Deltox prefer- 
ence, as expressed by discriminating buyers. 


DIRT ON\ 





| GRASS RUGS 


are not just “summer” rugs. 
porches, summer cottages, etc., they also serve 
well the year round in living rooms, dining rooms, 
sleeping rooms—in any part of the house. Al- 
ways serviceable—always sanitary and attractive. 


Deltox Grass Rugs do not hold dirt. 
cleaned. Do not stain easily. 


Delcraft Rugs 


are the last word in grass rug weaving—with unusual 
colorings and increased durability made possible by a 
double warp. Deltox and Delcraft are economical, long- 
lasting, sanitary, artistic. Ask your dealer about Deltox. 
And write us to-day for free booklet, showing process of 
making and many beautiful designs. 


DELTOX GRASS RUG CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
New York Office and Salesroom—25 Madison Avenue 
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MONG the several points of sympathy 
between Sir John Robinson, one-time 
editor of the London Daily News, and 

James Payn, the essayist, was the conviction 
that within the bounds of Ludgate Hill and 
Hyde Park London possessed every conven- | 
ience and necessary of life the heart of man | 
could desire. If under family or friendly com- 
pulsion either left town for a holiday, long or 
short, —and three days were counted long, —he 
went forth as if his goal were the scaffold. 
Once, greatly daring, says Sir Henry Lucy in 
Sixty Years in the Wilderness, they set out 
for a Saturday-to-Monday excursion to Win- 
chelsea and Rye. Of the attractions of the old 
Cinque Ports they had heard much from the 
sitting member, a club colleague (Inderwick), 
although not belonging to the table. For weeks 
after their return their account of the expedi- 
tion rivaled in interest Capt. Cook’s log of an 
even more distant voyage. Walking about the | 
ancient streets of Rye, they (so they said) did 
not come across a living soul. Straying into 
the yard of an inn, equally deserted, they 
observed a horseless omnibus. Opening the 
door, they found the driver seated inside fast 
asleep. 

‘*Ah,’’ said James Payn, with a sigh of 














satisfaction, ‘‘here’s the population !’’ 

The spirit of inquiry thoroughly roused, 
they rambled on until they came upon the 
upland overlooking the sea. Time was when 
Rye proudly ranked among the Cinque Ports, 
generously contributing its quota to the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors for defense of the island. 
Now, the wayward sea standing afar off, there 
is visible between its margin and the ancient 
town a desolate stretch of shingle and sand. 

‘* Well,’?, murmured Robinson forlornly, 
‘*this is the dullest place I ever saw!’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Payn, ‘‘even the sea has de- 
serted it !’? 

Hurrying back to the station, where with 
well-rewarded foresight they had left their 
portmanteaux before making reconnoissance, 
they caught the train to town. 
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WHEREIN HE EXCELLED 


HE following interchange of courtesies, 
says Tit-Bits, once occurred between the | 
late Sir W. S. Gilbert and Liebling, the | 


INA 
SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


IA 
Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Wet 
Five brick buildi modern gy 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—65 boys. 
Rates $600 to $700. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 




















Established 
1858 


a BLUE 


For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 














SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 


88 Broad Street, Boston 
Ory Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 
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pianist. Liebling was introduced to Gilbert, | 
and Gilbert said: 
_ “Sir, I have heard Liszt —’’ 

Liebling bowed his head in acknowledgment 
of the expected compliment. 

‘‘T have heard Henry Herz,’’ continued 


for Backward 
‘Home School cyiti-easna yout 
| Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training, 
| securing most satisfactory results in self-control, articulation and 
| application in work and play. Open all the year. 
| opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 
Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin.,108. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. 





heard Paderewski.’’ Liebling made a genu- | 
flection even unto the ground. | 40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 
‘*Well, sir,’? continued Gilbert in abrupt; "*5'"™- Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
| A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 











tones, ‘‘not one of them—not one of them, sir, | MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
perspired as profusely as you do!’’ Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
e eS Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
FRENCH MADE EASY SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, RI. 
NYONE who has struggled with the none Summer Term—June 25-August 3. Courses in Chem- 
too easy task of correctly pronouncing the | istry. ! mucs and Sociology, Education, English, French, Ger- 
‘cc 99 <=? P man, Histo ory. Latin, mse pase Physics, Spanish. Climate 
French word for ‘‘three’’ will appreciate | unsurpassed for summer work. For bulletin giving full information 
this dialogue—from Punch—between an Eng- | address The Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, Orono, Me. 
lish soldier and. a Scottish comrade. CUSHING ACADEMY 
Tommy (to Jock on leave)—What about the | Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
lingo? Suppose you want to say ‘‘egg’’ over | |4 hg may 0 — $375-$400. Six-payment 
ae do - awl i H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd. D., Principal. 
Jock— Ye JUISt Say, ‘ol. 
Tommy—But suppose you want two? COLBY ACADEMY 
Jock—Ye say, “Twa oofs, ’’ and the silly | Mew London, W. H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 











Exceptional | 


Gilbert. Liebling bowed still lower. ‘I hve) WALNUT HILL SCHOOL) 








lege certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. | 


auld wife gies ye three, and ye juist gie her Music. eame in — ee, equipment unsur- 
passec ymnasium. Athletic fie! i td training. Endowment. | 
back one. Man, it’s an awfu’ easy language. | Founded'iss7. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B.. Headmaster. 


RUGS 


made from 


Old Carpets 


At Reasonable Cost. 

We make no charge for cleaning. 

Send old carpets by freight. We pay 
freight one way. Booklet FREE. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO. Barca 
Salem, Mass. v 









Protect Your Stove 


In summer, when your stove is not used 
regularly, rust attacks it, gets into the 
iron, fills up the pores, and in a month 
will damage your stove 
more than six months of 
use. Keep it polished with 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 
Prevent rust and have a 
beautiful stove. 
Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 
our grocer— 
The IMPROVED stove polish. 
Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 
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| DANI E 
| FLOU 


Makes the 
Most, the Best 
and the 
Cheapest Bread 





















$35 eS 
Daniel Webster at his =~ oe, SS sS> boyhood home, Franklin, N. H. 


BREAD AN ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY 


Then why not make it with the flour that produces the 
most, the best and the cheapest bread? Daniel Webster 
Flour will give the best results because from the selected 
and blended wheat through every process to the loaf of 
bread it is “Better Than the Best” in every essential. 

It costs a few cents more but is worth dollars more in 
Bread Economy and Nutrition. 

Flour looks higher—better order a bag of Daniel Webster 
to-day and be sure your grocer sends you this brand. 


OUR GU AR ANTEE If Daniel Webster Flour does not 

make the best bread you have 
ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return empty 
bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


NOW IS THE TIME OF ALL TIMES 
TO COUNT YOUR BREAD COST 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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